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DID YOU RECEIVE 


A copy of our new Catalog 
No. 16 of Library Supplies? 


This Catalog contains many Original Ideas that will 


interest you and help you in your work. 


GAYLORD 
BROS. 
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A copy will be sent for the 
asking. Use the corner card. 
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pense your Catalog No. 1 
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THE UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


CHARLES L. BOWMAN, Pres. and M'x’r. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1884 
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and office use. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depast- 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the entire 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we call 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to the 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request for 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive special 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very short 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 
We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to all 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


g-:5 Park PLace, New York. 


H. SOTHERAN & 
Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long «xperience in Library Agency, they can pre mise the best care, dili- 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and insmal! matters as well as great 

Established 1816. 

A Monthly Catalogue of S*cond-Hand Books Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,” ) post free. 


140 Strand, W. C., and 48 Piccadilly, W. London. 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON, Codex: UNICODE and A BO 


e Books on Educational. Liter- 
Th ary. Scientific, Law, Medical, 
e rar ourna and all other subjects, also all 
Civil Service Examinations. 
SECOND~HAND AT HALP PRICE. 
NEW, at 25 per cent. DISCOUNT, 


HALF RATE SUBSCRIPTIONS Waste, Booker om 
W. & G FOYLE wi 
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ALF rate subscriptions to THE LIBRARY 


JOURNAL (S209 instead ef S400 BERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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“THE two supports of a magazine 


are its subscribers and its ad- 


vertisers. It is the purpose of THE 
LIBRARY JOURNAL to print in 


its pages only such advertisements as 
ao 


will warrant the confidence of its read- 


ers, and be of positive service in sup- 


plying their various wants. It would 


thus perform a sound function and 


serve both the librarian and the ad- 


vertiser. 


In view of this purpose it be- 


speaks for its advertising pages the 


close attention of its readers. 
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One of the seven-story steel stacks 
Harvard Law Schoo! Library \ 


Fireproof Library Stacks 


and Furniture 


furnishings are especially 
Ces Not only 


fireproof, but more sanitary, durable, 


suited to libraries. 


convenient, attractive and relatively 


more economical than the wooden 


type. 
We build for library use steel desks, 


tables, card index cabinets, racks for 


newspapers and magazines, book 


trucks, filing cabinets—everything to 
render libraries fireproof in fact as 
well as name. 

Operating the largest Metal Furni 
ture factories in the world and main- 
taininga special department of library 
designing, we are prepared to give 
librarians and architects the west ser- 


vice obtainable. 


SEND FOR TLLUSTRATED LIBRARY 


ITALOG 


ART METAL CONSTRUCTION CO. 


Jamestown, New York 
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REVELS & HOLLENBECK, 
Architects 
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Tue attendance at the Kaaterskill confer 
ence bids fair to make a record year in the 
history of the American Library Association, 
as there is every indication that the accom- 
modations of the huge hotel will be fully re- 
quired and that there will be an overflow at 
the Laurel House, to and from which free 
transportation will be provided. “Nothing 
succeeds like success,” and this announcement 
is likely to increase the attendance still fur- 
ther, but the travel committee are confident 
that they can provide for all who come. The 
post-conference excursion offers the Hudson 
River trip and the journey through the Adiron- 
dacks at very reasonable rates, and the alter- 
natives for those who have visited Lake Placid 
and those who have yet to see that beautiful 
spot, historic in library annals, have been ex- 
cellently worked out. The pro- 
eram as outlined gives promise of informing 


conference 


and inspiring sessions on a series of topics, 
some of which have the merit of novelty in 
the field of library discussion; and the plan of 
having all of the general sessions in the fore- 
noon will work out to the great delight of 
those who wish to do sightseeing in the land 
of Rip Van Winkle rather than to attend the 
special sessions of the several sections or 
affliated organizations. Altogether the con- 
ference of 1913, in the forty-seventh year of 
the organization, promises to be a great event, 
and from it the A. L. A. will look forward 
to the San Francisco conference of rors and 
the semi-annual conference, which will natur 
ally be held in one of the original library 
centers in the east, with increasing enthusiasm. 


One of the important topics for the con- 
ference will be the development of business 
and other special 
creasing in number and importance even be- 
yond the knowledge of the library profession 
itself. It is desired to make a more adequate 
list of such libraries, which are almost en- 
tirely of private organization, than has yet 
been found possible, and librarians are re- 


libraries, which are in- 


euested to make inquiries in their respective 
localities and to send to this office or to the 


1913 No. 5 


secretary of the Special Libraries Association 


the names of institutions or concerns which 
to develop 
names of the libra- 
specially ap- 


when 


have developed or are 
with the 


meaning 


such hbraries, 


rians where such have been 


pointed. There was no little question, 
the Special Libraries Association was under- 
taken, whether such an com- 


posed necessarily of somewhat incongruous 


organization, 


elements—that is, of libraries differing from 
each other in scope—would find a useful field ; 
but though the meetings of the association 
have not been largely attended, it has had a 
good deal of effectiveness in developing the 
idea of business libraries and their value to 
commercial concerns. Only about a hundred 
such, outside the business branches of public 
libraries, have so far been listed, but there are 
like enough a hundred in New York and vicin- 
ity alone, while in many small manufacturing 
centers the local librarian will be able to re- 
port one or more, perhaps small at the mo- 
ment, but of growing importance. It should 
be the natural development from the traveling 
libraries in factories that great business con- 
cerns should develop libraries of their own, 
partly of technical works, for their commercial 
use and for the instruction of their employes, 
and partly of books of a more popular char- 
acter, in line with welfare work, for the 
recreation of their employes. The correlation 
of the facts regarding business and special 
libraries will be a 
their extension and further development 


strong stimulus toward 


Lrerary literature increases almost beyond 
the practicable possibilities of review, and this 
increase is especially noticeable in bibliography 
Mr. H. W. Wilson supplements his 
United States Catalog of books in print at 
the end of ror by the first annual catalog in 
continuation of it; and also he is sending out 
the first issue of the long-promised index to 
engineering and kindred periodicals. This plan 
has taken a wider and probably more practical 
and useful scope than was originally outlined, 
for it is issued as an index to industrial arts 

indicals. which covers other callings as well 


great 
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as engineering, and which will be of very great 
use in the business and other special libraries 
which are so rapidly multiplying, as well as in 
the public more 
The new periodical should of course be at the 


libraries of general scope. 
information desk of all enterprising libraries, 
particularly those in manufacturing centers. 
Mr. Wilson is also proposing to issue a new 
index to periodicals not previously included 
in the “Readers’ guide,” which will cover to 
extent the field of Mr. enter- 
prise. Of this latter, the volume for 1912 
has just been issued, and it is a remarkable 
piece of work, especially in view of the varied 
demands upon its editor. Mr. Faxon, whether 
in travel or at rést, is indefatigable in the 
highest degree, and this annual volume includ- 
ing not only an index to periodical literature 
not otherwise indexed, but also an index to 
dramas and literature of the year 
1912, is new proof of his capacity of literary 
digestion. 


some Faxon’s 


dramatic 


As the greatest of our cities, New York has 
special need of a municipal reference library, 
and the start made by Comptroller Prender- 
gast in that direction is very promising. There 


will be ample provision for the growth of the 
library in the municipal office building which 
is to be occupied in the fall, and the comp- 
troller’s plans are far-seeing and comprehen- 
It will be in interesting contrast to the 
old city library in the City Hall, composed 


sive, 


mostly of dead documents and foreign ex- 
changes, buried under the dust of ages, in 
which for a time the poet R. H. Stoddard 
officiated as librarian. Brooklyn has already 
provided a municipal reference library for the 
borough, in the sociological division of the old 
library building on Montague street, near the 
Borough Hall, and thus set a good example 
to Manhattan. Ultimately there should come 
about a municipal reference library, centered 
in Manhattan, with associated libraries in the 
several boroughs; and these should really be 
not separate libraries, but under the adminis- 
tration of the public library system of the 
respective boroughs and in interborough asso- 
ciation with each other. It would in fact be 
an administrative waste to start an independent 
municipal library system when the advantages 
of the administration of the great library sys- 
tems of the metropolis are at the service of 
the city. 
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Tue Exposition of the Book at Leipzig in 
more intor- 
1s to be 


1914 assumes more importance as 
mation as to its scope reaches u it 
regretted that American book publishers have 
not the Spirit to 
placing there an exhibit of American books 
which would compare with the representative 
library exhibit at St. Louis in 1904. Without 
the codperation of the publishers, the A. L. A. 


international Operate 


can scarcely be expected to provide a boo! 
exhibit, but it is important and desirable, at 
least, that library methods, catalogs and ap- 
pliances should be fully shown. The 
mittee on international relations, of which the 
Librarian of Congress is chairman, will report 
at the Kaaterskill conference in favor of mak 
ing such an exhibit, which though not impor- 
tant for American purposes, will be fruitful 
in the larger interests of library 
abroad. An American committee has been or: 
ganized, covering sixteen department groups, 
with Mr. J. C. Dana as representative of the 
libraries, and the A. L. 
probably be asked to appoint a special com 
mittee on which Mr. Dana may well be linked 
between the A, L. A. and the general com- 
mittee. Dr. Schwenke and others have given 
assurances that the exposition is no specula- 
tion, but will be of international importance: 
and under governmental auspices, and although 
it is not to be expected that the United States 
Government will provide, as other nations are 
providing for a national building or indeed 
furnish funds for a national exhibit, it will be 
a shame if America is not fairly if not fully 
represented. It is to be hoped further that 
the committee, in charge of the next meeting 
of the International Library Association, 
which does not seem to have planned a meeting 
for 1913, will make arrangements for a meet- 
ing at Leipzig in 1914, not only in view of the 
exposition, but of the general fact that Leipzig 
is one of the most important book centers, if 
not the most important, on the continent. It 
was provided at the last 
gress at Brussels that a conference should be 
held not later than three years thereafter, and 
certainly there should be a meeting not later 
than 1914. Such a meeting should give Amer- 
ican librarians opportunity to study German 
and Continental libraries and library methods, 
and shculd attract the largest delegation from 
American library interests that has yet visited 
the continent 


com- 


progress 


A. conference will 


international con- 
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“WHAT THE 


By Corinne Bacon, Director Drerel 


I AM not going to talk to you this morning 
about Arnold Bennett's half cynical, wholly 
truthful play, “What the public wants.” | 
have borrowed Mr. 
met my need. 

The same public who, in the play, eagerly 
read Charles Worden’s sensational papers—the 
“million unfit” readers, who, as Mr. Cutter told 


Jennett’s title because it 


PUBLIC 


JOURNAL 


WANTS.”* 


huadeipn 


animated question we mt 
the public exactly what it 
demand for what we 


We 
Long hours of 


tear hing ] 


are I 


opening 
Quick service 
New books 

of them 


ist 


wants 


us years ago, are crowding our libraries, in- 
stead of the one fit reader who used to be our 
client—are asking us for underdone literature, 


Answers to all sorts of questior 
ideal of 
of our forebears, but ho 

out? 


Our new Service 
for lumps of undigested or predigested infor- 
mation, for literary sensations of all sorts. It is 
when we've gotten scientific 1 


well to perfect our 

We are trying to get these people to come 
to our libraries and to meet some, at least, pose we stop long enough to 
ask 


It’s all right to travel sixty nul 


are d 


of their needs. And when we succeed we feel ourselves what we 
happy, and believe we have done a big thing. 
We are trying to do a big thing—to become 
the continuation school not only for the de- of 
scendants of Gov. Bradford and Elder Brew- In other 
ster, but for the children of more recent im- enough. 
migrants who are making, to a great extent, You have put the best celluloid gu 
the America of to-morrow. You 
wisely toward this end, or is our zeal some- after hours of prayerful reflection, 
times not according to knowledge? 

What is our American ideal? That Eng- 
lishman who deceived the astute Mr. Bryan 
with his “Letters Chinese official,” G. 
Lowes Dickinson, has told us that the end 
which we Americans set before ourselves is 
not wealth, nor yet power, but acceleration. 
“To be always moving, and always moving 
faster, that they think is the beatific life; and 
with happy cetachment from philosophy and 


a train de luxe; but, after all, the 
the train is the passenger's 
words, well-ordered act 


Ends must be considered 


Are we working in your catalog? Good have 


putting the reference in your catalog, 
science, see Sociology,” that it will puzzle 
reader less if phrased follows, “S 


as 


of a science For books on this subject. k 


’ 


der the word Sociology.” Good 
climinated two unnecessary motions 
which is a saving 
Good. Your as 
all have so 
kindergartet 


ing a book, 
to each reader? 
never idle? They 
work,” I believe the 
speculation, they are not troubled by the ques- they are pasting things on oth 
tion, Whither? If they are asked by Euro- 
peans, as they sometimes are, what is the 


labeling things, or counting 
able, no doubt. 

And 
You 


were 


point of going so fast, their only feeling is statistics 
one of genuine astonishment. Why, they re- 
ply, you go fast! And what can 
said?” 

What is our library ideal? Is it not com- 


your 
tell how 

last 
how many of them were fairy ¢ 


preset 1 
can many 


(thous 


more be read month 


on how to behave in polite s 


ing to be this so-called American ideal of 
acceleration? The bigger the circulation, the 
broader the librarian’s smile; the more ques- 
tions answered, the more useful the library to 
the tax-payers! 


many books on fine arts wert 


no statement 1s 


of these cultural works dealt wi 


ell 


poker Admirable. It looks w 


made as to wl 


report and pleases the taxpayer 


To get the big circulation, to become an Rut—to what are those guide card 


wha 


references guiding reader 


* Address at the Atlantic City meeting of the Penn- 
Te 


and the New 
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Suppose he needs help in selecting his book— 
can your busy assistant give it? She never 
has time to examine the insides of books! 
Is the increased speed in charging costing too 
much in nervous energy? What do your sta- 
tistics mean, anyhow? They don’t tell you 
whether the man read the book, or, if he did, 
whether he got anything out of it. 

Suppose we examine the four leading de- 
mands that we have taught people to make of 
our libraries. 

(1) Long hours of opening. It 
legitimate demand that the library be open 
seven days in the week for as many hours as 
possible. If the library is an “uplift” insti- 
tution, working for social betterment, as many 
librarians say it is, why close its doors on 
the one day in the week when the man who 
needs it has time to be uplifted? The factor 
finally determining the hours must be the 
amount of money which can be put into sala- 
ries. I believe in a 40-hour week for the 
average public library assistant, and also that 
every assistant should have 36 continuous 
hours off duty each week. If she works on 
Sunday, she should have her long rest on 
some other day. This is necessary for effi- 
ciency. So long hours and Sunday opening 
are possible or impossible, according to one’s 
budget. 

(2) Quick service. This means the mini- 
mum of red tape. It means delivering any 
book from any branch in the system to the 
reader at the point most convenient for him. 
It means healthy and intelligent assistants. 
It, again, is a legitimate demand, the satis- 
faction of which depends on economic con- 
siderations. More efficient loan-desk assist- 
ants are worth more money, and interbranch 
delivery of books is costly. 

(3) New books and plenty of them. The 
librarian is as anxious to buy them as the 


hey 


seems a 


reader is anxious to have them, because t 
increase the circulation. 

Now, what does a large circulation mean? 
\ book to-day may be, but need not be, the 
“precious lifeblood of a master spirit.” “Some 
books are simply paper, others are 
books, others are literature.” This is an age 
of cheap literature in two senses of the word. 
Dooley was right about a large proportion of 
books when he said: “The truth is that readin’ 
is the next thing this side iv goin’ to bed 
for restin’ the mind. .. A man doesn’t think 
whin he’s readin’, or, if he has to, the book 


soiled 
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is no fun! Believe me, Hinnissy, readin’ is 
not thinkin’. It seems like it, and’ whin it 
comes out in talk sometimes, it sounds like 
it. It’s a kind of nearthought that looks 
geniooyne to the thoughtless.” 

Mr. Dana and the Dial, as you all know, 
have recently had a lively bout over the 
“great books superstition,” and the honors 
seem about equally divided. I hope I do not 
misrepresent Mr. Dana in saying that he 
seems to think that if a man does not care 
for Marcus Aurelius, it is well for him to 
read about Mutt and Jeff. I would go further 
on the highway of heresy and ask why it is 
necessarily a good thing for him to read at 
all? Is there anything sacrosanct about print? 
IVhy is it a virtue to read? It takes more 
intelligence to make a dress, to cook and 
serve a dinner which is both nourishing and 
appetizing, or to make a piece of ants and 
crafts furniture, than it does to read many 
a book. Would not some of us be more 
genuine, more original, if we dealt more with 
first-hand things than with second-hand 
thoughts? At the best, books are but a sub- 
stitute for life. Who wants to read Kipling’s 
or even Masefield’s sea poems when he can 
go to sea and feel the might of the waves 
and watch their wonderful shifting blues and 
greens, and feel the sting of the salt spray? 
Isn’t it laziness that makes us read Lanier’s 
“Sunrise,” instead of getting up to see the 
real thing? And don’t we miss a lot? The 
point I am trying to make is that the substi- 
tution of books for life is not necessarily 
worth while, and that the time we spend in 
reading is lost to living. 

Some folks, like Mr. Harold E. 
lieve that books stifle thought. He argues 
that the mind cannot work at all “if it be 
systematically choked up with facts and with 
the ideas and opinions of others,” and that 
“books are therefore absolutely dangerous to 
healthy mental development.” “Let no man, 
therefore, be proud of the number of books 
that he has read. He should rather be 
ashamed of having had such liberal recourse, 
not to his own thinking powers, but to the 
opinions and reflections of other people. Is 
it more noble to quote Herbert Spencer or 
Emerson than to quote yourself?” Which 
should prevent me, I suppose, from quoting 
Mr. Gorst. But, then, my mind has been 
weakened by years of association with books! 
The circulation of many books, then, may 


Gorst, be- 
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encourage second-hand living and_ second- 
hand thinking. It also emphasizes unduly the 
new book. No business man could afford to 
carry the dead stock that we librarians carry. 
Some of this dead stock we should get rid 
of; more of it we could get used if we really 
tried to. Suppose we didn’t buy some of the 
new books that are not worth while, and put 
the rmoney into fine editions of some books 
tested by time, and boomed these latter. Our 
libraries wouldn’t circulate so many books, 
but what about results? Suppose we lost 
thirty “Through the postern gate” readers, 
and gained three Anna Karenina readers— 
would the world be the worse for it? 

As for a large circulation of children’s 

books, sometimes one feels happy over it and 
thinks how the taste of the rising generation 
is being formed. And then, all of a sudden, 
comes the thought—what right have we to 
tempt with more books these children 
already spend too many hours a day over 
books in unsanitary schoolrooms, and who, 
when not in in moving-picture 
shows? They need the open air. 
a place to play in, It is probably far 
more important to-day for us to see that the 
moving-picture show is what it should be 
than for us to put in time 
exact effect of Alger or Optic. 
are ahead of us in drawing power. 

Before dismissing the question of circula- 
tion, I want to speak briefly of two classes 
of books in special demand—new novels and 
books on sex hygiene. 

No public library can afford to buy all the 
novels people want. Yet it should suppply 
much good fiction. Novels have both a pleas 
ure value and a social value. Many people 
who to-day are thinking on social problems 
are doing it to a great extent because of the 
novels they have read. Novels help us to 
understand and sympathize with people whose 
ideals differ from ours. They are broaden- 
ing. But if they simply provided mental rec- 
reation that would be a sufficient reason for 
the library to supply them. We can meet 
fairly well the legitimate demand for worth- 
while fiction through the pay duplicate col- 
lection. 

Libraries have taken a conservative 
with regard to books on social purity and sex 
hygiene. We have not restricted books cal- 
culated to arouse the military spirit, though 


who 


school, are 
They need 


discussing the 
The movies 


stand 
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many of us believe that war is an evil; nor 


have we restricted books pandering to the 


worst forms of race prejudice, though the 
race problem is one of the most serious that 
confronts the American nation to-day; we 
have restricted books giving clean, scientific, 
much-needed information, free from senti- 
twaddle, on sex. Why? Boys and 
questions are un- 


these 


mental 
legitimate 
or at 
Parents and teachers need them, It 


girls, whose 


answered at home school, need 
books. 
is to be hoped that now, when everybody else 
is waking up to the horrors wrought by 
silence and misinformation, we librarians be 
not the last to open our eyes and see what 
The Vigilance 
\ssociation has done a good thing in sending 


the books that should be on our 


we ought to do. American 
us lists of 
shelves. 
(4) Answering questions. The fourth de- 
the pul make 


} 
ns ve 


mand we are teaching 
upon us is that all of its many 
answerable at the library. This bring 


the use and abuse of reference work 


juest 
us to 
It is possible to divide the askers of ques- 
tions roughly into two groups: the pessimists, 
who expect nothing of the reference librarian, 
and the optimists, who expect everything. 
Some of the latter seem to expect not only 
to have the cup of knowledge filled for them 
and held to their lips while they quench their 
thirst, but want to be patted on the back while 
they swallow. Both pessimists and optimists 
may be subdivided into three groups 

(a) Those who don’t know what they want, 
and say so. 

(b) Those who say they know what they 
want, and don’t. 

(c) Those who know what they want, and 
won't tell. 

(nd the questions that they 
I wonder how 


ind that 
much time 
them? 


ask us 
we try to answer! 
we should spend in answering some 
It seems hardly worth while, for instance, to 
spend much time in finding out whether Kip- 
ling threw the Recessional into the waste- 
basket and Mrs. Kipling fished it out, whether 
the Princess Eno nursed her baby, whether 
Lincoln 
or whether the 


anything about 


United States 


Abraham ever said 


shade trees, 


navy has used live animals as targets! The 


woman who asked for an easy prayer in verse 


a feeble-minded child, and the voung 


wanted a hook telli w to 


ener wh 


. a 
7 
VB 
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letter, or “anything as’ll help a 
girl he loves,” would be helped 
most effectually by an assistant capable of 
writing exactly what they wanted. I wonder 
whether some of the “almost-folk,” as La- 
nier calls them, in literature, who can’t get 
oks printed, won't have regular sala- 
ried positions in the library of the future 
and write such poems, prayers, sermons and 
essays as people may wish for! Many ques- 
tions can’t be answered from books. This, 
for instance: Does woman, by engaging in 
man's occupations and by acquiring his habits, 
lessen her chances of matrimony? Yet I fear 
that the person who asked it was disappoint- 
ed when told she could get the most direct 
and authoritative information by asking the 
men she knew! 

Seriously, where shall we draw the line? 
We have been told by an authority in matters 
bibliothecal that the general canons to be 
laid down depended on the claim of the sub- 
ject matter, the claim of the inquirer and the 
possibility of success. Surely; but this pushes 
the difficulty further back. We cannot always 
gauge the possibility of success, and it is often 
difficult to decide on the importance of the 
subject matter. 

A type of question I think we all agree that 
we should put the minimum of time on, if 
any, is the puzzle competition. The pamph- 
lets of titles gotten out for the book title 
now such favorites, sometimes 
ompetitor to ask help from her 
librarian, will gladly give it! But noth- 
ing in any library will help determine whether 
the prize-giver intends a picture of three men 
“Three men in a 


write a love 


feller win the 


their | 


compectitions, 
advise 


who 


going to sea to represent 
boat” or “Outward bound”! 

Our two most serious problems are the 
school children and the There 
are four ways in which library time is wasted 


clubwomen. 


by school children: 
(1) By looking up a subject for a child, 


who takes out the best material on it, and 


then hunting for more material for another 
child and for still others who straggle along 
later lf we could but get the teacher to 
notify us in advance when material was 


wanted by a class, we could get the resources 
of the library on that subject together in our 
le ist 
whole class. Coéperation between teacher and 
I would solve this difficulty, but in 


hurried moments and reserve it for the 
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to cooperate. 

(2) By looking up things that shouldn’t be 
looked up, and that oftentimes the teacher 
never intended should be looked up in the 
library; as, for instance, a Description of the 
park in our town; Gareth’s experiences in the 
kitchen; Old Roman speeches to help a boy 
make a speech that Cassius might have made 
at Cxsar’s funeral! 

(3) By looking up 
child’s grasp, subjects that he is incapable ot 
dealing with properly, such as: Reasons why 
the republic will endure; Which has influ- 
enced the world more deeply, man or woman ? 
What is mind, where is mind, when is mind? 
We must put some time on questions of this 
sort, because the child is not to blame for the 
teacher’s lack of judgment, and if we refuse 
all help we alienate the child from the library, 
which we have no desire to do. It seems as 
if there was no remedy for this particular 
waste of time, except to pay better salaries in 
the lower school grades, and so to attract 
better-equipped teachers. 

(4) By looking up things that it is legiti- 
mate to look up, but that the child should 
ferret out for himself. This is known as 
“original research” on the part of the child 
Mentally, it is on a par with learning by rote 
of late much condemned. I am not sure 
whether learning by rote was not the more 
valuable of the two; at least it trained the 
memory, which was not a bad thing, whereas 
“original research,” as often conducted, seems 
A busy reference 
hours to 
forced to 


subjects beyond th 


to me to train no faculty. 
librarian has no time in her rush 
teach the use of books. She is 
find the material herself and set it before the 
child, who copies as little as he thinks will 
satisfy teacher's thirst for information. Of 
course, some good is done by the child’s find- 
ing out that there is a library, and if he goes 
there to please his teacher he may see the 
Jungle book or something else worth while 
take it away with him, and so get some real 
good from his visit. But ought we not all 
to try harder than we have as yet to get les- 
sons cn the use of books incorporated in the 
school course? To know how to use books 
as tools meaus se very much—is of so much 
more importance to the child than the acqui- 
sition of any given facts. 

Our other serious problem is the 


club- 
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woman. Do not misunderstand me. I am 
not uttering a general indictment of women’s 


clubs. bey bave done much for social and 
civic improvement. It is only necessary to 
instance the help that some of the clubs of 
the middle west have been to Caroline Bart- 
lett Crane in her valuable sanitary surveys. 
So far as the clubs are studying problems of 
education, of the child, of sanitation, etc., 
they deserve all the help we can give them. 
And when they are seriously studying topics 
in history, literature and art that are within 
their grasp, we should not grudge our help. 
We should, of course, help those whose reach 
decidedly exceeds their grasp, but we should 
not spend so much time on them. It isn't 
fair to the others. We must learn to distin- 
guish between the worth-while woman, writing 
on a worth-while subject, and the Xingu type. 
(See Mrs. Wharton’s story in Scribner's for 
December, 1911.) 

Another way in which many of us waste 
library time is by writing letters for people 
who are perfectly capable of writing for 
themselves, and who should simply be told 
where to write to secure the desired informa- 
tion. 

Still another is by trying to answer every 
question that seems worth while, even though 
some other library could answer it more 
quickly and more fully. None of us is om- 
niscient—not even the youngest—as Dr. Jow- 
ett once said, and it should not be a matter 
of personal pride with us to answer every 
question. 

To sum up: The long hours and the quick 
service that the public wants it should have, 
if it votes us a big enough appropriation to 


un 


make it possible; but as reading is not a good 


in itself, we have a right to pick and choose 
our books, and need not lie awake o’ nights 
if everyone in town hasn't a library card ; 
and as a day is but twenty-four hours long, 
and libraries are not yet open continuously 
we haven't time to tell everyone everything 
he wants to know, and we must discriminate 
in answering questions 

And in considering what the public wants, 
let us remember that it is more or less in 
our power to create a demand 

Let us remember, too, the “one fit” reader 
—the herbivorous reader of whom Dr. Croth- 
ers speaks, that “quiet, ruminating creature 
who likes to browse in a library.” He is one 
of the public, too, and these are the days of 
minority representation. He wants what is 
worth while, and he often wants to keep it a 
lone while. In our rush for new readers and 
our fondness for statistics, let us not forget 
him. 

Sometimes, when we have been shoveling 
second-rate novels over the counter of a 
Saturday night, in as mad haste as the stoker 
on an ocean grayhound shovels coal, we won- 
der when the rush is over whether the library 
is a cultural institution or on a par with the 
movies—perhaps less educational than many 
a good moving-picture show. Then we re- 
member the one fit reader and take courage, 
remembering, too, how many thousands of 
years it took to evolve man from the brute, 
how near the brute some still are, and won- 
dering wearily, but hopefully, how many eons 
it will take to evolve a generation of fit read- 
ers and of fit librarians, since we, too, are 
but a part of the public we try to serve 


ACCESSION RECORDS ECONOMIZED AND SYSTEMATIZED 


By Henry E. Buss, Librarian at the College of the City of New Yort 


No thorough discussion of accession rec- 
ords, in the light of modern library econ- 
omy, has yet appeared in print. Some good 
material was indeed gathered and set forth 
in the report of the A. L. A. Committee on 
Administration (Miss Bacon, chairman) at 
the conference of 1908; but that earnest_in- 
vestigation should have been followed by an 
earnest discussion of the facts arrayed and 


the opinions quoted, so plainly presenting an 


argument against the standard accession book. 
It is not the purpose of the present arti le to 
supply that needed discussion but rather to 
invite it, and to offer a further « mntribution 
toward the solution of the unsettled problem 
it is hoped that the present committee will 
1. much to show what progress has been made 
by libraries in improving methods of acces- 

n records, and that they will make some 


further recommendations 
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From the time of the adoption of the stan- 
dard accession book by a committee of the 
A. L. A. in 1876, when some discussions by 
Mr. Dewey, Mr. Winsor and others were 
printed, there was almost nothing published on 
the subject in this country until 1903, when, in 
March, the accession book was chosen for dis- 
cussion at a meeting of the New York Library 
Club, and Mr. Weitenkampf read a very inter- 
esting paper. At the same meeting, the present 
writer proposed a system combining order, 
accession and shelf-list entries on one card. 
In the Lrprary jourNAL for the following 
October was published a concise account of 
the system proposed, with a brief argument 
against the accessjon book. I desire to re- 
peat the acknowledgment then made that Mr. 
Willard Austin had previously outlined a 
good scheme to which mine was in part sim- 
ilar.* He had gone a step farther than Mr. 
Winsor and others who had placed some ac- 
cession records on the shelf-lists,and he pro- 
posed to employ the order slips as shelf-list 
cards, and in the interim between accessioning 
and cataloging to keep these alphabetically 
as a catalog of new books. Instead of mere- 


ly transferring the records, he proposed to 


transfer the cards. But he would have kept 
the accession book, and did not provide for 
classified statistics, nor explicitly and ade- 
quately for continuations. In the Liprary 
jyourNAL for December, 1903, Mr. Hall de- 
scribed his interesting classified accession 
book, which serves chiefly the creditable pur- 
pose of furnishing classified statistics up to 
date, and the next month’s issue contained 
some comparisons between the two schemes. 
These and other substitutes have been put 
into use, but have not been described in print 
in such manner as to involve discussion of 
the general question. 

How would our systems of accession rec- 
ords stand the scrutiny of “scientific manage- 
ment”? Do the majority of librarians main- 
tain the accession book in mere conservatism? 
It appears that many who yet keep it doubt 
its value, and some are positive in declaring 
against it. Do the library schools impress 
upon the plastic minds of students that. it is 
standard, every while they discuss the more 
economical methods of certain libraries? “The 
library primer” has prescribed it presumably 


*L. J., 1895, v. 20, 49 
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for all sorts of public libraries of small or 
moderate size. But the A. L. A. “Manual 
of library economy” gives two pages to this 
complex subject, with admirable conciseness 
describing three methods, the last of which 
is a system of cards filed successively as order 
and as accession records. This seems like 
progress toward an economical solution. 

An increasing number of librarians are dis- 
continuing the accession book. First was Mr. 
Winsor, of Harvard, who wrote that, after 
ten years experience with it, he could say 
that it was never asked for information that 
could not better have been placed on the 
shelf lists.* Mr. C. A. Cutter disapproved 
of it and never used it at Northampton, but 
substituted a file of bills. It was Mr. Dana, 
I think, who discarded it at Springfield, and 
it is not used at Newark. Even Mr. Dewey, 
although still considering the accession book 
a necessary evil, strongly advocated a “con- 
densed book.” “We find this a great improve- 
ment, and nothing could induce us to go back 
to the bulky volume.”+ Some of the argu- 
ments which he brings up in defense of the 
principle of the accession book are, I think, 
open to criticism. I concur, however, with 
his condemnation of files of bills as records— 
“they are so carelessly made out.” Invoices 
are so inexact and sometimes so misleading 
that they seem hardly fit to enter into a sys- 
tem of correct and orderly records. It is not 
uncommon for them to omit the authors’ 
names, and they frequently lack the proper 
designations of the volumes or parts; their 
lacks must be supplied; and, moreover, they 
are inconvenient to file and to handle. 

The largest libraries soonest find the book 
unnecessary and uneconomical; university li- 
braries, I think, soonest find it inadequate and 
unadaptable. Several libraries, says the re- 
port, replied that the time of one assistant 
had been saved by discontinuing the book. 
Some of the quotations in the report, coming 
from librarians of high standing, are so ear- 
nest and so positive that they are well worth 
repeating. “The accession book is complete 
foolishness,” wrote Mr. W. P. Cutter, then 
of the Forbes Library. Mr. Wellman, of 
matter 
thus: “When we did keep an accession book, 
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cost was the only item of value, except very 
occasionally the source from which purchased. 
... The information is kept in a much more 
accessible place, and is recorded with far less 
labor.” The librarian of the Brookline, Mass., 
Library says: “We found that we never re- 
ierred to our old accession book except to 
find the cost of a book, and we finally decided 
that in the case of lost books to be paid for, 
it was more to the point to find the present 
price than the original cost.” 

The arguments in favor of the accession 
book have never seemed to be very strong, 
and they prove to be no more practical. “It 
is the library’s chief record, and should con- 
tain a complete history of every volume on 
its shelves,” reads the Library Primer, “a life 
history of every book in the library. It forms 
such a record as any businesslike person 
would wish to have of property entrusted to 
his care.’ 


Others have described it as “a 
chronological history of the growth of the 
collection,” “the quickest and surest way of 
getting statistics,” “indispensable for insur- 
ance,” “the accession number a check on the 
charging system,” etc. But is not the shelf 
list the library’s chief record, from which the 
inventory is taken? This is especially true 
where the shelf list furnishes a classified 
statement of resources and increase. And is 
the book so much safer than the cards that 
its cost is justified? What does the question 
of safety and integrity of records imply? 
The possibility of books being stolen and the 
cards recording them abstracted at the same 
time? But losses would not be 
through the accession books, not unless their 
hundred thousand titles were searched. After 
being accessioned and marked with a perfo- 
rator, a library’s books are not likely to be 
purloined by one who has access to the rec- 
ords. Dishonesty of that rare variety is more 
likely to act before the books are accessioned. 
Is there any experience along this line that 
If a book is 


discovered 


may be judiciously discussed? 
lost, strayed or stolen, it is usually the shelf 
list that discovers the fact; and the shelf list 


is the most convenient place to record the 
accession data. As regards insurance, I should 
like to learn of any library whose loss by fire 
was adjusted by the accession books. 
Statistics, indeed, a meager and imperfect 
kind of statistics, are those furnished by ac- 
cession numbers, even when carefully assigned 
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and all parts and pamphlets and all 
drawals properly recorded. As regards their 
accuracy, New 
York State Library's report for 1907 (p.7-8): 
“An examination of these various volumes of 
eals the that 


here is a passage from the 


the accessions record rey fact 
there are 18,715 numbers either left blank or 
for which the books have been withdrawn 

A cursory investigation made during the pre- 
there were 
and 


cast doubt on the accuracy of the figures that 


vious year revealed the fact that 
inconsistencies in the accession record, 
had been printed from year to year in the 
annual reports” (p. 6) statistics 
being “ever ready,” I quote letter 
written in 1905 by the instructor in the Wis- 


4 
\s » the 


from a 


1, in reference 
1 statistics re- 


consin Free Library Commissior 
to a certain form for tabulate 
quired: “I am so glad that you appreciate the 
accession record, because it is a great 
throughout our 
find, also, that the libraries 
forms make the annual report which we re- 
quire without difficulty. Those who use the 
old methods are obliged to take several days 


success 


state and Minnesota I 


which use these 


for any sort of a business statement on their 
libraries.” 
\s furnishing a list of recent 


for bulletin or other purposes, is the accession 


accessions 


book necessary, or does it pay? Material for 
the bulletins may be obtained from the cata- 
filed 


(unsatisfactory 


log cards before they art For other 
purposes, the filed 
though they be) may be 
complete list of all recent 


for even once in a decade?’ 


invoices 
But is a 
asked 
Is it worth what 
And does not 


the chrono- 


consulted 


accessions 


it costs in the accession book? 
this stricture 
logical history notion? 
system, the 


apply likewise to 
As a check upon the 
charging accession number may 
indeed once in a while prove of value; but 1s 
feature worth “the time of one 

I wish someone, would point out the 


numbers are helpful 


that assist- 
ant”? 
ways in which accession 
enough to pay for their keeping 

If the arguments for the accession book 
appear weak, the arguments against it are 
not lacking in It duplicates data 
essential to 


strength. 
order records and to 


of each volume 


that are 
shelf list ; 
of a set or 
sioned at one time these may be dittoed; the 


it repeats the entry 


series, except that when acces- 
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records for sets or continuations are dis- 


therefore must be duplicated on 
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order cards, then in accession book, and fin- 
ally on shelf list. Pamphlets it usually does 
not provide for until they are bound. It suf- 
fices for only 10,000 volumes, and for a 
million must be a hundred accession 
books. 

Harvard, Yale, Columbia University, New- 
ark, Springfield, and many other public libra- 
ries place their accession records on their 
sheli lists; Washington, D. C., Forbes Library 
and others file their order cards and their 
invoices numbered for these records; three 
Massachusetts public libraries, many in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, and doubtless others, 
keep classified statistics, recorded monthly, or, 
in a few cases, more often. 

Is it not feasible to combine these several 
advantages in one system of unified records? 
This is was proposed in the Lrprary 
JOURNAL in 1903. As then inade- 
quately, the scheme was untried, and it pre- 
sented two objectionable features, which were 
not inevitable and have since been remedied. 
A brief description of this system, as now 
simplified, made more adaptable, and proved 
satisfactory, may again be of interest. 

The three chief characteristics of the sys- 
tem are: (1) order and accession records and 
shelf list combined on one card; (2) a com- 
“oncise register for continuations; 
ed statistics tabulated for as many 


there 


what 
described 


and 


plete 
(3) classifi 


classes and as often as desired. For these 
three purposes, three or four ruled and print- 
ed cards are needed: (1) the “Shelf-list rec- 
ord” card, of standard size, to be placed suc- 
cessively in files of “Recommended,” “Or- 
dered,” “Accessioned,” “Shelf-listed,” or in 
others, if desired, according to the records 
added before filing. When filed permanent- 
ly, these cards form the shelf list, which 
therefore contains the complete 
This comes nearer to deserving the 
“life history of the book” than what the 
accession book records. The completed stage 
of the card is exemplified in Figure | 
(2) “The continuation card” (Figure 2), 
of the same standard size, is adaptable 

the several different kinds of continuations, 
periodicals, serials of irregular issue, year- 
books, catalogs, bulletins, reports, transactions, 
incomplete sets, German MHandbiicher, and 
other complex or serial publications, the col- 
umns being of nearly equal width, and the 
column headings to be written as required, 
or stamped with rubber stamp. Three or four 
forms, however, might be printed, which 
would fit most cases. (3) “The tally card” 
(Figure 3) should be larger (ours is 8 x 5 
inches). Of these, the number required would 
upon the number of divisions for 
the statistics are wanted. In the li- 
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B Transfer-Table: Increase of Divisions 
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Summary of Classes 
tor 1912 


| 


York we have at present 84, but expect to 
increase the number to about -100 in the 
course of a year or two; there are 25 for 
main classes, 32 for important divisions, 18 
for groups of divisions, and 9 for such spe- 
cial registers as “Unclassified,” “Given,” 
“Lost,” etc. Where there are more than two 
tally cards for divisions in any one class, the 
figures for the increase are transferred to 
the “transfer-table” for the class (Figure 4), 
the card being the same size and filed just 
behind its tally cards. Of these transfer- 
tables, we use 12, ruled and lettered by hand, 
to last ten years. The transfer-tables are for 
adding up the year’s increase in the divisions 
to get the increase in the class. They show 
only the increase, as the total number of vol- 
umes in the divisions is shown on the tally 
cards, and for the classes is shown on the 
“Summary card” (Figure 5). On two cards 
ruled thus by hand we tabulate from the tally 
cards and the transfer-tables the increase and 
the totals for the classes for five years. With 
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a decimal classification, one card would suffice 
for this, perhaps even for ten years. 

The working of the system is simpler than 
its description reads, and seems very satis- 
factory. Books are recommended on blank 
forms furnished, or on lists. From these or 
from other lists or memoranda, from book 
lists, reviews, Citations, etc., the record cards 
are made out in their first stage and filed in a 
tray labeled “Recommended.” When the 
books are to be ordered, the cards are either 
taken from this tray or else made out then 
for the first time. If it is determined from 
what fund they are to be purchased, the 
name of this is stamped, the date, and the 
name of the dealer; if for a branch or de- 
partmental library, the name of fhis. If the 
fund is determined later, that item is stamped 
when the bill is checked or audited for pay- 
ment. If desired, the date of this last fact 
may be recorded on the cards. When the 
orders are made up, there may be two carbon 
copies of each order, one to be filed under 
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the name of the dealer and the other under 
the name of the fund. This last is useful 
in checking up accounts of appropriations to 
departments or for special purposes. When 
the books are received, the cards correspond- 
ing are taken from the file “Ordered” and 
stamped with the date. The Dill is then 
checked off, and, at the same time, the prices 
are recorded on the cards, and any other ac- 
cession records that may seem of use. The 
cards are then filed alphabetically as “Acces- 
sioned.” 

Some of these cards may be for incomplete 
sets. If only one or two volumes are to fol- 
low, the essential memoranda may be put on 
supplementary cards of the same form filed 
temporarily either with the “Ordered” or be- 
hind a guide card, “Incomplete sets,” in the 
same tray. But if more than two volumes 
are to follow, one of the “continuation cards” 
is to be prepared and filed with the others for 
incomplete sets. We have three files, distin- 
guished as “Incomplete sets,” “Continuations,” 
and “Periodicals,” the last two being together 
in a separate tray. The incomplete sets we 
look through monthly, the “continuations” 
once a year, and the periodicals when we 
record the auditing or payment of the bills 
for these. The “continuations” are mostly 
reports, transactions, other society publica- 
tions, those of institutions, states, cities, etc., 
mostly gratis. The publications of the United 
States government we record in a separate 
tray. The three trays are kept in the shelf- 
list cabinet. 

When a set is completed or discontinued, 
the continuation card is filed just behind the 
shelf-list card, to which it is complementary. 
The continuation card for complex publica- 
tions registers the accession data for all their 
parts, and the tangles*of the German heraus- 
geber are reduced to a clear and accurate 
record. Lacking parts are plainly indicated. 
The total cost may easily be found there, and 
duplication of payment is avoided. Book- 
keeping, moreover, is simplified by this sys- 
tem, without much dependence upon files of 
bills, and ledger accounts may be kept without 
itemizing. Statements of account may be 
checked up by date from the ledger debits 
and credits; and the items of a duplicate bill, 
when the original has been lost, may be 
checked up from the cards filed. Ordinarily, 
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the bills are checked up from the alphabetical 
tile “Accessioned” when they are audited fur 
payment. 

While the recent accessions remain unclass- 
ified and uncataloged, the alphabetical file 
“Accessioned” is a special convenience of the 
system. If unclassified statistics suffice, the 
accessions may be counted from the cards at 
the time of accession and recorded, or they 
may be counted from the file “Accessioned” 
at regular periods—monthly, weekly or even 
daily ; or the number may be registered auto- 
matically by a Bates numbering machine. But 
if classified statistics are required, the prob- 
lem is not quite so simple. A library should 
be able to report at least once a year the 
number of volumes and pamphlets in the main 
classes, as well as in the entire library. We 
should be prepared, moreover, to answer the 
occasional question, How many books are 
there in the library now? Last year’s figures 
might not be satisfactory, but last month’s 
would doubtless be a close enough approxi- 
mation. It does not seem worth while, how- 
ever, to keep a book for tabulating classified 
statistics right up to date and serving no other 
use. Then conveniently 
tabulate only for a dozen or a score of classes, 
and that would hardly suffice, especially for a 
college or university library, where classified 
statistics for a larger number of classes are 
of value in relation to the apporticnment of 
funds and to the claims of the several de- 
partments of instruction. 

A classified record of 
not essential to the system described here, 1s 
a very serviceable complement to it, which 
may be applied where desired and may be 
adapted to the size of the library, to the 
classification, and to the organization of 
branches, departments and services. For this 
purpose, the shelf-list cards of recent acces- 
sions are to be taken from the file “Acces- 
sioned,” counted in classes corresponding to 
the tally cards, and the figures tabulated. This 
tabulation may be monthly, semi-monthly, 
weekly, semi-weekly, or at irregular times, as 
seems necessary or convenient, and the tally 
cards adapted accordingly. If monthly, tally 
cards printed like ours would last twenty years ; 
if weekly, four or five years; if daily, one year. 
It is not likely that accessions would need to 
be recorded in any class more than twenty 
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days in the month. The month-designations 
at the heads of the columns might be omitted 
and the figures entered in close sequence, 
whether weekly or at irregular intervals, till 
the end of the year, and when the card is in 
several years filled, another might be supplied. 
But for most libraries, tabulation weekly, or 
even once or twice a month, would seem often 
enough. When we find tabulation twice a 
month necessary, we have no difficulty in find- 
ing place for the figures, though our cards 
are ruled for monthly tabulation. The record 
of pamphlets, in classes where they are few, 
is kept by the goodly ancient method of 
strokes crossed for groups of five. In classes 
where they are many, they have separate 
tally cards like the bound volumes. It thus 
appears that the tally part of the system is 
sufficiently elastic. Continuations that are 
bound may be included in the count by trans- 
ferring their cards to the file “Accessioned” 
till they are counted; then they are to be re- 
turned to their proper file. Bound United 
States documents we count, as we accession 
them, monthly. Pamphlet continuations we 
count only once a year, from the file, then 
classify them and add the figures to the tally 
cards. This might be done monthly, if it 
seemed worth the time. Gifts we count and 
record monthly, but without classifying them. 

Keeping the cards in the file “Accessioned” 
till they are counted need not delay the classi- 
fying, shelf-listing and cataloging of the 
books. On the other hand, recording classi- 
fied statistics weekly or oftener necessitates 
keeping up with the classifying, though, of 
course, a residue might be carried to the next 
week. That is, a record of classified statistics 
must, strictly speaking, be a record of books 
classified rather than of books merely acces- 
sioned. This is one reason why I prefer to 
tabulate monthly. If possible, all the books 
accessioned during the month are also classi- 
fied during the month, or at least recorded so. 

Of course, classifying, shelf-listing and cata- 
loging are usually done at nearly the same 
time. Monthly tabulation would detain the 
shelf-listed cards in the file “Accessioned,” 
and in shelf-listing other books it might some- 
times be necessary to look into two places 
hefore assigning the book numbers. This ob- 
jection obtains theoretically, but practically it 
applies to but a small minority of cases. The 
shelf-lister easily remembers in most cases 


whether a book of similar subject and name 
has been shelf-listed recently. If there is 
doubt, the place is turned to easily. Once in 
a while a number is duplicated or is incon- 
sistent, but it may usually be altered by mere- 
ly adding a figure on the several cards and 
labels. Where accessions are too numerous, 
or where memory is not to be trusted, look- 
ing in two trays would take less time than 
writing duplicate records in accession books 
A library with a large number of accessions 
in any month might find it preferable to keep 
a separate file “Classified” or “Shelf-listed,” 
and to count the cards from that monthly or 
oftener. In this guide cards for the main 
classes might facilitate second reference where 
needed in shelf-listing other books. Condi- 
tions in a library would determine which 
method were more convenient and satisfac- 
tory; but in neither is the shelf-listing and 
use of the books delayed. Any slight incon- 
venience arising from this register of classi- 
fied statistics should be more than compen- 
sated by the convenience of having the sta- 
tistics. Such cannot be obtained by any 
method without tabulations and additions 
The “shelf-list” card may at first sight seem 
rather crowded, but when the form has be- 
come familiar, the eye falls directly on the 
required datum. The standard card seems 
large enough. The edition and the binding 
need not be stated unless special. Other data 
appear only occasionally. When the books 
are rebound, the dates and cost may be re- 
corded, if desired. When lost or withdrawn, 
the fact may be recorded, and the card trans- 
ferred to a separate file with appropriate label 
When many copies of a book are to be a 
cessioned at the same time, one card suffices 
showing how many‘ copies there are in the 
lot. The distinctive bok numbers which we 
assign to the several copies (LiprAry J 
NAL, December, 1910, p. 545) may be indicated 
in the upper corner of the card. If the copies 
are to be distributed to branches or depart- 
ments, appropriate records may be kept on 
one of the “continuation” forms, using the 
first column for book numbers and the second 
column for some symbol for the branch. For 
branch libraries and departmental libraries, 
this system is adaptable where others are in- 
adequate. Would any librarian accession 
ninety copies for eighteen branches in ninety 
lines of an accession book, or in eighteen 
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books? The proposition seems absurd. But 
how could a file of bills be made to answer 
the purpose? only 
for university, but also for city libraries, to 
shelf- 


There is a tendency not 
centralize classifying, cataloging and 
listing, as well as order and accession records. 
The Brooklyn Public Library has for years 
used a “union shelf list” on cards, on which 
are recorded the book numbers for the 
branches. Separate shelf lists 
course, be required in the branches for refer- 
ence or for inventory, but usually not so in 
university departmental libraries, unless these 
are at a distance. 

This system has proved simple and eco- 
nomical for a college library of 60,000 vol- 
umes. I can see no reason why it should not 
prove so for other libraries, but I should be 
thankful to any librarian who does see ob- 
jections, if he would point them out. Un- 
necessary repetitions in written records are 
eliminated here. The records placed 
where they are most convenient to consult. 


would, of 
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LIBRARY REPORTS FROM A 


By KarHarine Twininc Moony, Reference Librarian, St. 


Durinc the preparation of an index to 
library reports, now being published by the 
A. L. A., many interesting points were un- 
earthed that could not be put in the form of 
a conventional index. Some of the more un- 
usual ones are noted here. 

In recognition of a popular faith in the 
limitations of official publications, a certain 
librarian has made apology in this fashion: 
“The writer of a ‘Pub. Doc.’ has not much 
opportunity for a display of either originality 
or individuality, and there is nothing of either 
the follow- 


in this report.” His narrative of 


ing year was interrupted by a series of aster- 
isks, and later he added this truly original 
and, we may say, individual explanation: “At 
this point something happened to me not illus- 


trated in the text. I felt as if fired out of 
a columbiad against a brick wall, and that it 
was more necessary to get away from T—— 
for a short time than anything else.” A third 
report records the death of this man—a libra- 
rian of evident cheerful humor. 

By silent common consent, library reports 
have unjustly been deemed no joking matter; 
yet for downright jolly reading, an exception 
has been conceded in the case of the docu- 
ments of Los Angeles. 
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POINT OF VIEW 


Louts Public Librar: 


Daily problems we choose to consider seri- 


ously, but the past we may enjoy trom the 
viewpoint of an antiquarian, and from such 
report be- 


The 


subject 


a point of advantage the library 
comes an object of considerable interest 


other man’s ways are curious—the 


matter is at times unexpected, not to say ex- 


traordinary. 


Peace, leisure and quiet mark the early 


literary output of American libraries, attri- 


butes well accommodating themselves to our 
own preconceived notions of library life in 
that period of its development, qualities which 
regret that we 


arouse an occasional bit of 


inay not go back for a time. In those days, 
when the library was the haunt 
men, created by and as a rule for 


find Washington Irving serving as t 


literary 


of librarian. 

The long moral platitudes in repor 
time, if they unduly pall upon us, no doubt 
its fool- 
libraries. 


served to convict the early public of 


ish error—a want of faith in free 
The modern librarian could not 


sentiments with the necessary simplicity and 


voice these 


ingenuousness, however much he might desire 


to do so, and a modern trustee would rarely 
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have the temerity to supplicate his audience 
of men fast approaching their allotted term 
of life to remember the library in their sev- 
eral wills. 

For some reason, it would appear, trustees 
no longer are inspired to qualify in terms of 
eulogy the services of librarians; we may not 
believe that the race of talented, highly en- 
dowed, zealous, learned, popular, esteemed, 
gracious, invaluable and worthy librarians has 
died out. 

The librarian to-day perceives that he must 
be up to date and picturesque in his treatment 
of all matters pertaining to his profession. 
Perhaps he is afraid of being called a bro- 
mide, or, as someope has defined a bore, a 
man who amplifies the obvious. We doubtless 
live too near our modern reports to enjoy 
their peculiarities as posterity may. 

The early New Bedford reports are typical 
examples of the tendency to elaborate the 
ethical advantages of libraries, and one of 
them may possibly legitimately claim the 
longest sentence on record. As an example 
of the possibilities of the English clause, not 
to mention the conclusive proof that the li- 
brary idea may stir the soul to flowery 
heights embodied therein, it is worthy of 
repetition here. 

“Then shall it be the boast of our city, that 
it has within its borders, established by the 
people and by the people cherished and sus- 
tained, free to all as the schools and the high- 
ways are free, attractive to all by its conco- 
mitants of architectural fitness and beauty, 
convenient for all by arrangements of careful 
and comprehensive adaptation, and accessible 
to all from its central and prominent position, 
an instituiion, established and dedicated and 
sustained for the high and noble purpose of 
informing, elevating and refining the minds 
of the people, giving to those whom the pub- 
lic schools can no longer retain, educational 
facilities calculated to stimulate and satisfy 
the never-dying thirst after knowledge which 
claims the companionship of every rightly di- 
rected mind; winning the young to the love 
of books, to the love of a pure and elevating 
literature, to the love of refined and intellec- 
tual pursuits and recreation, while it opens 
avenues to the attainment of useful knowl- 
edge, and aids in the important labor of pre- 
paring them for the work which their hands 
may find to do; affording opportunities sel- 
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dom enjoyed, for the females of the com- 
munity to participate, not only in the advan- 
tages to be derived from books, but in the 
pleasure and profit of quiet and prolonged 
study; multiplying in many ways the enjoy- 
ments of the people, while it gives dignity to 
intellectual pursuits, and throws the charms 
of a refined and cultivated taste around the 
pleasures and pursuits of all conditions and 
all classes; giving to all loftier and more 
comprehending views of man’s intellectual 
capacity; aiding in the formation of those 
habits of self-respect which all should cher- 
ish, and those habits of thought and mental 
action which adorn and dignify, while they 
elevate and protect; in a word, spreading 
broadcast through our community those aids 
to mental and moral efforts, to the love of 
knowledge and the desire for excellence, which 
give hope and strength in the struggle of life, 
which throw around the pathway of existence 
the light of all things beautiful, and the love of 
all things pure, and which, while they consti- 
tute the most elevating and enduring of man’s 
earthly purposes and hopes, are significant of 
that alliance and destiny which belong to him 
as an immortal being, and are, in their high- 
est and purest form, ‘golden links which con- 
nect the children of earth with the throne of 
the Eternal,’ and which the religion of the 
Gospel so hallows and directs, that the prob- 
lem of man’s destiny is solved, and the Chris- 
tian finds himself the recipient of the promise 
of this world and of that which is to come.” 

Hidden in these New Bedford reports are 
other delightful morsels, notably a witty pre- 
sentation of “public libraries vs. public meat 
and vegetable markets.” 

If we doubt the sincerity of the very early 
librarians, we need but turn to the facts in 
evidence and reflect that in 1814, in Harvard, 
Massachusetts, the keeping of the library was 
put up at auction, and that a certain man, 
having bid two dollars for the privilege, was 
chosen librarian. The first librarian of the 
New York Mercantile Library received, in 
i821, a yearly salary of $150; but this man, 
it is stated, was given the thanks of the asso- 
ciation for his “uniform urbanity towards the 
members individually.” He was not, more- 
over, an isolated example of this enthusiasm, 
for we are told that in 1834, when the librarian 
resigned to emigrate to Illinois, there were one 
hundred and fifty applicants for the position 
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The irrelevant introduction of foreign mat- 
ter is conspicuous in early reports; without 
leave or parley, sometimes without apparent 
reason, these items—a rhapsody upon the flag, 
a eulogy upon the President of the United 
States, a dissertation upon the evils of col- 
lege athletics, or an essay in miniature upon 
some question of the day are made a feature 
of the report. A paragraph from the 1840 
report of the New York Mercantile Library 
happens to be of particular interest to-day; it 
reads: 

“The Turk, holding his European empire 
merely by sufferance of antagonist interests, 
province after province swept from him by 
encroaching powers, will ere long find his 
foothold crumble beneath him; the hand of 
the ‘yellow-haired’ Russian will plant the cross 
again over the crescent in the city of the 
Constantines.” 

Recent events in Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
give an added interest to an otherwise incon- 
spicuous statement in the report for 1884— 
the unchallenged suggestion that a policeman’s 
services be secured for the first Sunday open- 
ing. 

One would scarcely turn to library reports 
for data in regard to the management of 
cemeteries, their adornment and the 
tages of different modes of burial. Of course, 
the mere fact that most libraries do not unite 
these departments of the world’s interest does 


advan- 


not argue the exception a fault. 

Once upon a time in a certain city, an 
aggressive religious association painted on the 
street curbs the wholesome advice, “Repent, or 
go to hell.” An enterprising enthusiast of an- 
other profession observed this thought, and, 
in the main, it appealed to him. Shortly, 
however, the legend read, “Repent, or go to 
hell, or use Sapolio.” This concisely pictures 
our modern attitude, which may be inter- 
preted as see and seize the opportunity. Now 
to return to the cemetery department: the 
practical librarian to-day would no doubt look 
upon this portion of his field with a utili- 
tarian eye. Behold an opportunity perman- 
ently wasted (for even this progressive libra- 
rian would hesitate to make known his vision 
of publicity). On the back of this headstone 
might be carved a most appropriate sugges- 
tion, to wit: “In my youth I read Bunyan 
and Taylor’s ‘Holy living and holy dying,’ 


and I became the governor of this state.” 
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Another profitably would display, “In my idle 
moments Shakespeare, ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and 
‘Don Quixote’ were my constant companions, 
and I was the leading inventor of my time.” 
Again, the legend might read, “Here lies a 
good man, who never knew a sense of hu- 
mor; he eschewed the lightsomeness of ‘Inno- 
cents Abroad’; he thought the ‘Hunting of 
the Snark’ impossible, and could not parse 
‘Jabberwocky.’” Still another might adver- 
tise the best authorities upon how to know 
the cemetery birds and flowers. 

An ingenious way that they had at old Har- 
vard in 1790 allowed three classes only the 
use of the library, resident graduates, seniors 
and juniors. These might go into the library 
once in three weeks; upon different weeks, 
however, and in their proper order. The li- 
brarian might permit but three students at 
a time, and these preferably in alphabetical 
order. Anyone entering, regardless of the 
rules of precedence, was subject to a fine of 
five shillings. 

New York was not to be led precipitately 
into this free library movement, and as late 
as 1867 Dr. Cogswell, of the Astor Library, 
made known his conviction that a free circu- 
lating library would be an impossibility in 
New York City. 

The serious problem of fiction percentage 
remains to-day as unsettled as it was in 1829; 
sentences from the first report of the General 
Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen for that 
year might as easily be credited to Boston, 
Buffalo, St. Louis or Los Angeles in 1912. 

In lieu of a $15 monthly recompense, mete- 
kept for the 
Smithsonian and 
‘seventies by the Library Association of Port- 
land. 

Works of art are apt to excite conversa- 
tion, and the Boston Public Library, in 1864, 
naively advocated the plan of placing these 
disturbing commodities in the ladies’ reading 
room. 

One feature of the Buffalo Library is sig- 
nificant of the trend of thought in its day 
and generation. Previous to 1888, it pleased 
the association to divide its annual member- 
The next 


orological observations were 


Institution in the ‘sixties 
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reasons not divulged, were treated as equally 
worthy or unworthy in one alphabetical ar- 
rangement. The Buffalo Library, in addition, 
secured individuality to itself by the owner- 
ship of a hotel. 

The following items will illustrate to per- 
fection the changing attitude of libraries tow- 
ard the public. The Public Library of Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, in 1887, contemplated 
closing the library in order that all books 
could have new paper covers before moving 
into the new building. In 1878 the Brookline 
Public Library closed for eight weeks that 
the library force might examine every book 
in the collection, page by page, detect mutila- 
tions, erase thoroughly all pencil marks and 
otherwise cleanse the entire stock of books. 
In the year 1909 this same library, in describ- 
ing the plans for a new building and the dis- 
posal of the old one, makes the following 
statement : 

“It was found that the removal of the 
building entire would add but little to the 
expense, and the convenience to the public 
would be vastly greater if the reading room 


could be retained. . . It was necessary to cut 
the building from its foundation and to raise 
it upon jacks. . . . The entire distance from 


the old site to the new was 234 feet. .. As 
an engineering feat, the work was remark- 
able, although by no means unprecedented. . . 
But more important is the fact that during 
the three months the building was moving, 
the library work was not interrupted for an 
hour, nor was the public put to any incon- 
venience in the use of library or reading 
room. <A few important cracks are the only 
visible evidence that this brick building of 
high, irregular shape, covering 7900 square 
feet, and loaded with 70,000 volumes, has 
been moved and lowered to a new site.” 

Modernity evidenced in this contrasting re- 
port we recognize as thoroughly character- 
istic of the business library with which we 
are all familiar, and as in conformity with 
the tendency of strenuous librarians to adopt 
the suggestions of a fellow librarian and “go 
him one better.” 

If there remains a lurking suspicion of 
doubt regarding the general usefulness of 
catalogs and classifications, the unenlightened 
should read the report of the Worcester 
County Law Library for 1908, in which is 
pictured the distress of a Pennsylvania com- 


munity resulting from the death of the libra- 
rian, who was the only open sesame. Eleven 
courts closed in acceptance of the situation. 

The prime object of a report is plainly de- 
fense, but library reports are growing mor: 
and more to be a means of attracting atten- 
tion to wares and methods. We question the 
likelihood of public interest being arrested 
by detail of work and statistics; we are more 
convinced that the people are warned against 
too close acquaintance with library literature 
if such details mar the otherwise readable 
text. To the library profession, these facts 
have a meaning, but does this warrant the 
mass of detail usually made public? 

The Chicago Public Library might be cha- 
grined to know that the Brooklyn Public 
Library had filed 6280 more catalog cards 
than it had been able to store away during 
a given period, a fact, after all, of main in- 
terest to the respective heads of departments 
in charge of such work. The citizens of 
Chicago, meanwhile, are unaware that there 
is any competition in these matters. 

The agitation for uniformity of library re- 
ports will doubtless make possible a plan for 
condensed tables of statistics, arranged for 
easy comparison, a fortification of proof 
against uncertain attack and in sufficient 
abundance to satisfy all future lovers of class- 
ified information. It is curious to note the 
number of libraries that are able each to 
show, in proportion to the population of the 
town and the funds at its disposal, the great- 
est circulation of books. 

Now, it is the evident quest of ideas which 
in the end impresses itself upon a reader of 
reports. Ideas which run the gauntlet of all 
the library institutions finally become purged 
and take their places in the general standarii- 
zation of methods. From the first apparent 
necessity for explanation of the library's rea- 
son and right of existence, we have seen this 
feeling about for ideas. The original idea- 
and it has a shy habit of eluding one—may 
have, when it does not escape, little to recom- 
mend it other than the momentary attention 
its meteoric appearance draws. It is to all 
intents and purposes an advertisement. The 
result-producing schemes are not always men- 
tal creations; we polish the labored work of 
another, and it shows itself apparently a thing 
unique, instead of the higher step in an evo- 
lution. 
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This obvious bidding for ideas is related to 
an intimation of a like tendency in at least 
one representative library of the mother 
country. Now, the American habit of mind 
—we are generally pleased to call it a sense 
of humor—will not let us look upon the alto- 
gether English rules of the Bodleian Library 
too seriously. We, perhaps, wonder whether 
the “boys,” before they have mastered the 
code, will not cease to be boys; peradventure 
we underestimate the powers of the English 
boy; possibly, in the avoidance of explicit 
rules, we overestimate the judgment of his 
American cousin. However much the ways 
of ruling libraries differ from the Bodleian 
system, we must grant the latter’s raison 
d’étre. If boys, for instance, are in danger 
of getting their feet wet, the rule in regard 
to a reserve supply of socks and dry boots is 
obviously sensible; we believe in the avoid- 
ance of drafts, and know from experience— 
possibly due to a dearth of rules for boys and 
others—that clocks should be wound regu- 
larly. There is, however, one ordinance which 
deserves special attention. It reads: “Every 
boy may put on the librarian’s table early on 
any Saturday morning a signed suggestion. 
If it is new, good, practicable at the present 
time, and of any importance whatever, he has 
a half day given him for it”—a just and, on 
the whole, desirable rule for all concerned, 
and eminently suited to American conditions. 


THE NEW HARVARD LIBRARY. 
By Coo.mce Lane, Librarian. 


Gore HALL is no more. The building to 
which scholars from all over the country have 
resorted, and which for seventy-five years has 
sheltered the richest and most widely used 
collection of scholars’ books in America, is 
a thing of the past. Its cold, gray walls of 
Quincy granite, its four towers, and its Gothic 
pinnacles, at one time thought to form an 
architectural monument of surpassing beauty, 
at other times decried as a monstrosity, exist 
now only in the memory of the thousands 
who have frequented the college yard, in the 
records of the camera and on the seal of the 
city of Cambridge. 

In its place, and in part on precisely the 
same spot, will rise the new Harry Elkins 
Widener Memorial Library, which will house 
the principal book collection of the university 
for all time to come, as well as the precious 
group of rare and wonderfully interesting 
books brought together by Mr. Widener in 
his few short years of book collecting 
The new building faces inward toward the 
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college grounds, forming one side of a quad- 
rangle, of which the other three sides are 
occupied by university and Sever halls on left 
and right, and by the college chapel opposite, 
a quadrangle in which the former beauty of 
the trees has scarcely been impaired by the 
ravages of the leopard moth, so destructive 
in the college yard proper 

Stated in general terms, the building is a 
hollow square, about 250 x 200 feet on the 
outside, the inner courtyard being divided 
lengthwise by a central section devoted to 
the Widener collection, and leaving a light 
court on each side, about 110 x 28 feet 

The north side of the main building, facing 
on the college grounds, contains, on the sec 
ond floor, the great reading room, 192 x 4o 
feet, while the three other sides are occupied 
for the most part by nine floors of book 
stack. The reading room, 43 feet high, ex- 
tends to the roof, but above the book stack, 
on three sides of the building, in the upper 
story, are rooms for special collections and 
seminary use. 

The approach to the building on the north 
side is by a massive flight of steps, extending 
across the greater part of the front, su 
mounted by a colonnade of twelve columns, 
and masking a high basement story below. 
These steps lead to the principal entrance on 
what may be called the first floor (really the 
second), where one will enter a stately hall 
with stairs leading to the next story at its 
further end. The rooms on the right of this 
hall include a bookroom, to hold a compre- 
hensive collection of standard books; a treas- 
ure room, in which all the rarest and most 
valuable books of the library will be properly 
shelved; offices for the director of the uni- 
versity library, and a room for the library 
council, opening out from the treasure room 
and serving as an adjunct to it. On the other 
side of the hall are administrative offices, in- 
cluding ample space for the catalog staff and 
the official union catalog; offices for the order 
department, the registrar and the librarian 
These rooms connect by elevators and stair- 
ways with the rooms immediately below them 
in the basement floor, which are devoted to 
the shelf department, the collating room, and 
the office of the superintendent of the build- 
ing. 

On the other side of the building, in the 
basement floor, is a large reading room for 
students in elementary courses in history and 
economics. The entrance to the library on 
the south side. fronting the street, is also on 
the basement level, and direct access is given 
through the middle of the building to the 
stairs which lead to the entrance hall and to 
the reading room above. Toilet rooms, a 
dining room and kitchenette for the ladies of 
the staff. a boys’ luncheon room, and rooms 
for the janitor are also to be found on this 
floor. 

Passing up the main stairway from 
trance hall on the first floor, a platform half- 
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between this floor and the next gives 
to the Widener Memorial Hall and a 
room beyond it, in which the Widener collec- 
tion will be placed. Both these rooms will 
doubtless be rooms of great beauty and dig- 
mity 

lurning from this platform and passing up 
on either side by a second short flight of 
stairs, we come to a square hallway, which 
opens on the north directly into the great 
reading room, and on the east into the room 
for the public card catalog, with the delivery 
room just beyond At one side is a small 
reading room for Radcliffe students. The 
stairs and the lift at the back of the delivery 
room give access to the catalog department 
on the floor below and to the shelf depart- 
ment on the floor below that. The reading 
room is broken by a colonnade at each end, 
which reduces the_apparent length of the 
room and partly cuts off two smaller rooms 
of lesser height at each end. One of these 
rooms which will probably be used for refer- 
extce books, connects directly with the delivery 
room, the other with another special reading 
room, and this again with the stack. 

At the west of the hall on this floor are 
stairs leading to the upper story, passenger 
elevators and one or two small studies. 

Turning now to the stack, it will be noticed 
that its distinguishing feature is a row of 
stalls along each outside wall, each stall being 
well lighted and having comfortable room for 
a table and chair. The stack thus becomes 


way 
access 


practically a working laboratory, with the best 


accommodation for individual and 
continuous work. These stalls are to be found 
on each floor of the stack, except the two 
lowest, and also on the south side, though not 
so represented on the plan here printed. 

The other striking characteristic of the 
library is the provision of a large number of 
small studies—rooms about 10 xX 12 or 12 X 15 
feet, for the private use of professors and 
others. On the southeast and southwest cor- 
ners are groups of three such studies in five 
floors, and on the inner face of the south side 
of the library six more in five floors. The 
height of the stack stories being seven feet 
four inches, it was obviously desirable to 
make these studies somewhat higher. Their 
floor level does not, therefore, correspond in 
all cases with the floors of the stack. They 
are separated from the stack, as shown in the 
plan, by a screen, but open into it at each 
end of the passageway. The object of this 
arrangement is that students and other vis- 
itors may have direct access to them from 
the street without passing through the stack. 
A number of other studies are provided in 
other parts of the building, the total number 
being seventy-four. 

The upper floor contains fourteen studies, 
nineteen rooms of different sizes which may 
he used for special libraries and for seminary 
rooms, and a photographing room. The li- 
brary’s collections of maps and manuscripts 
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will be assigned space on this floor, and many 
of the special collections, such as the classical 
library and the Child Memorial Library, which 
are now in outside buildings. 

An obvious criticism of the plan which will 
inimediately occur to librarians is that the 
delivery room is not placed in its logical posi- 
tion—the center of the building, with direct 
access on the shortest lines to the stack; but 
it was desired to reserve this place for the 
Widener books and it should be remembered 
that in a college library the position of the 
delivery room, with respect to the stack, 
tar less importance than it would be in a 
public library. In a _ college library, the 
greatcr part of the students find the books 
which they want for their daily work in the 
reading room. Advanced students and officers 
have direct access to the shelves, and in most 
cases prefer to look up their own books and 
work in the stack rather than to call for 
them through the delivery desk. The books 
issued from the delivery desk are far fewer 
in proportion to the total number of books 
used than 1s the case in the usual public li- 
brary. On the other hand, the grouping of 
the reading room, the collection of reference 
books, the card catalog, and the delivery desk 
all in close juxtaposition, but separated one 
from another, is a great advantage. 

The capacity of the nine stories of book 
stack will be something over two million 
volumes. 
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NEW YORK’S MUNICIPAL REFER- 


ENCE LIBRARY 


SEVERAL administrations have endeavored to 
start a municipal reference library for New 
York City, but the project has always been 
voted down until this year, when Comptroller 
Prendergast took the matter in hand. On 
March 31 a library of some 5000 volumes and 
reports was formally opened to the city em- 
ployees and the public, with speeches by 
Mayor Gaynor, by the Comptroller, John H 
Finley, president of the College of the City 
of New York, and Rev. Father Murphy, S.]., 
of Brooklyn College. Quarters for the library 
are eventually to be provided in the new 
Municipal Building, and the library of the 
Reform Club, of some 12,000 volumes, will 
probably be added to the present collection 

“The installation of a library like this,” said 
President McAneny, “is a part of the expres- 
sion of that different view that has taken hold 
on all things municipal in the city of New 
York. I think the importance of efficient 
government has taken real hold upon the pub- 
lic imagination. I think we can all say that in 
the last three years education has done much, 
as the result of things accomplished will 
testify. 

“We are beginning to regard our bureau 
chiefs as men who will stay, and therefore 
the knowledge they gain through the use of 
a plant like this is not going to be thrown 
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away every four years. It used to be a rule 
that the city undertook to educate a number 
of civil employees, and afterward threw them 
out and started in to educate a new force. 
But that sort of thing has passed away.” 

The library occupies two large rooms on 
the fourth floor of the Stewart Building, and 
is being well used already, with an average 
of about 83 users a week for the first three 
weeks. Feriodicals on accounting, engineer- 
ing and applied science are on file, as well 
as matter of legal and political interest. 

The address of the Comptroller, outlining 
the library’s scope and aims, is given below : 

For several years there has been a demand 
for a municipal reference library. We are 
endeavoring to-day to meet this demand and 
inaugurate a new department of civic activity. 
Several efforts have been made to establish 
such a library. Their failure induced the 
Bureau of Municipal Research to join with 
some of my associates in the Board of Esti- 
mate and Apportionment in requesting the 
comptroller to undertake this work. This re- 
quest was made on January 11 of this year, 
and this ceremony marks what we trust will 
prove to be the successful embarkation of a 
most useful enterprise. 

This: Municipal Reference Library should 
be “a fact center.” To it, public officials, civic 
organizations and citizens generally, should 
be able to appeal for information on any sub- 
ject that may reasonably be considered within 
the domain of municipal performance. If 
the library should not happen to have ade- 
quate data relating to a subject regarding 
which inquiry is made, it will be the duty of 
those in charge immediately to secure the 
necessary information. 

We are fortunate in having before us some 
excellent suggestions regarding this work, 
furnished by a committee of the National 
Municipal League in 1910, as follows: 
should be 


1. That municipal reference libraries 


established in all large cities. 
>. That as a general rule such libraries should be 
under the control of the public library 
3. That such libraries should be located in the City 
Hall where feasible 
4. That the qualifications for the head of such a 
library should be a liberal education, with special 
training in political science, economics, municipal 
government, and methods of organization and admin- 
istration, and he should be selected for merit alone 
5. That the head of the municipal reference library 
be selected by that method which, in the particular 
city, will, under the local conditions there prevailing, 
j most completely to eliminate political considera 
In some cities the most Satistactory results 
obtained by lodging the appointing power 
or trustees. In 


appointment made by 
political board. 
6. That the municipal reference library be made 
the agency for the exchange of municipal documents 
7. The functions of the library should not be re- 
stricted to any particular phase of work so long as 


* Address of Comptroller Prendergast at the open 
ine of the New York Municipal Reference Library, 
March 31, 1913 
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overestimated 

the public library, it 

bulletin containi interesting comments ft 
paper purposes and showing how the reference 
can be of assistance to officials and to the public 
each matter of general interest gets the center of tbe 
stage. 

These libraries have now been established 
in St. Louis, Baltimore, Kansas City, Mil- 
waukee and Minneapolis. There are similar 
libraries conducted under the direction of the 
state universities of Kansas, Oregon and Wis- 
consin. No city has as great municipal prob- 
lems as those which confront New York, and, 
consequently, New York should be in tbe 
vanguard of those communities that are quick 
to recognize the utility of such an institution 

In the absence of a special appropriation to 
meet the expenses of this work, you will un- 
derstand that this beginning is not intended 
to be otherwise than a most modest one. As 
a preliminary to a safe start, I sought the co- 
6peration of the authorities of the New York 
Public Library, and have had from them the 
most candid and effective help. A survey of 
the books and reports in the Department of 
Finance proved that we had in them alone a 
strong nucleus for the new library The very 
kind advice of Mr. Anderson, the acting direc- 
tor of the New York Public Library, enabled 
us to select other works essential to the fabric 
of the library, and we start with a total of 
five thousand pieces, including books and re- 
ports. Our expenditures for new books has 
been a little less than $750, and the equipment 
of these two rooms will not be over $500. 
For the first six months, at least, the salary 
expenditure for the library will be carried on 
the regular appropriations of the Department 
of Finance. We start with sections on 
Audit and accounting 
Banking and currency 
Bridge and bridge construction 
Sudgets of cities 
Juildings, building 

methods 
Borough and departmental reports 
Charities and corrections 
Civil engineering and surveying 
Colonial history of New York 
Commission government 
Economics 
Education and educational methods 
Efficiency methods 
Electrical engineering 
Financial statistics 


materials building 
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but to be of the greatest value, such a library must 
undertake to furnish information to the public gen- 
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Files of the City Record 

Files of the civil list 

Government of cities 

Health 

Hospitals and housing 

Investigations by legislative and other gov- 
ernmental bodies 

Municipal ownership 

Paving—road-making, maintenance and road- 
making materials 

Records of the old Board of Supervisors 

Records of the Board of Aldermen, New 

York and Brooklyn 
Records of the Commissioners of the Sinking 

Fund 
Records of the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment 
Sanitation 
Session laws 
Sewers, sewerage and sewage disposal 
Steam and electric power 
Strect cleaning and disposal of garbage 
Subways and tunnels 
Statistics of American and foreign cities 
Taxation, with the valuable documentary data 

gathered by the Department of Finance in 

its work for the Committee on New Sources 
ot Revenue 
Water supply and filtration 

In addition to these, the standard encyclo- 
pedias and other general reference works. 

While I have taken the liberty of commenc- 
ing this work, I trust you will understand 
that it is not my idea that it should be an 
adjunct of the Department of Finance. I 
believe that space should be provided imme- 
diately in the new Municipal Building for the 
Reference Library, and that the Board of 
Estimate and Apportionment should under- 
take to provide for its conduct in that build- 
ing as a separate division of the city govern- 
ment under the board’s control. I would also 
recommend that the codperation of the Board 
of Aldermen be sought for the amalgamation 
with the Municipal Reference Library of that 
portion of the Aldermanic Library which is 
suitable to the new library's purposes. The 
present Aldermanic Library was established 
in 1848 and consists of about 8000 volumes 
and soo pamphlets. Unfortunately, no money 
has been expended for many years for any 
increase of its contents. 

In a report submitted under date of Oct. 24, 
IQII, attention was called to the fact that the 
collection of the Reform Club, numbering 
about 12,000 volumes, consists in large part 
of books devoted to municipal questions. This 
collection, said to be one of the best of its 
kind, is housed under a temporary arrange- 
ment with Columbia University. I am in- 
formed that the arrangement may be termin- 
ated at any time by either party by giving 
six months’ notice. If this valuable collection 
should be lent to the city it would form a 
splendid addition to our Municipal Reference 
Library. I have opened negotiations with the 
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officers of the Reform Club, with a view of 
securing this substantial addition to our col- 
lection, 

I have spoken of the hearty and helpful co- 
operation we have already received from the 
New York Public Library. In addition to 
this, the Brooklyn Central Library has also 
signified its great interest in this work by 
formally tendering its good offices. I believe 
in time that branches of the Municipal Refer- 
ence Library should be established in other 
boroughs, and this could be effected at a 
minimum of expense by using the facilities 
of the library systems already doing such ex- 
cellent work in the different boroughs. 

The functions of this library can be made 
very far-reaching. They could include the 
making of investigations, the preparation of 
reports, the drafting of legislative bills and 
city ordinances, lecture courses and public 
discussions. Certainly there is a great deal 
of such work that could be conducted by the 
library in an economical and efficient manner, 
because it would have at its service so many 
effective agencies of the city government. The 
office of the Commissioners of Accounts, the 
Bureau of Municipal Investigation and Sta- 
tistics of the Department of Finance, and the 
Efficiency Bureau, now being established by 
the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, in 
addition to the staff of the library, would con- 
stitute a powerful force for purposes of re- 
search. If facts are required, they should be 
secured by the library, but the quest must be 
for facts. Any attempt to use it for personal 
or political advantage would destroy the value 
of the library as an element of municipal 
service 

We hope that all departments of the c 
government will codperate in making 
Municipal Reference Library a success. It 
designed to help all interested in good gov- 
ernment, and the employees of the different 
departments should be encouraged by their 
superiors to make use of the library. 

I believe that investigation would reveal 
that in many departments of the city govern- 
ment there are valuable books and records 
that could be transferred to this library, thus 
materially augmenting its efficiency. 

A municipal reference library has been de- 
fined as an agency for the diffusion rather 
than the advance of learning, and the primary 
purpose of this new organization is to bring 
about a diffusion of knowledge that will not 
only tend to make this an even greater city 
than it is, but also to be an example and in- 
spiration to all American municipalities. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION 
NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY 
In the reports for the years ro1r and 1912, 
the director of the New York State Library 
has much of interest to tell of the reorganiza- 
tion after the fire of March 29, 191t. 


“The catastrophe,” he says in September, 


i911, “is probably the greatest in modern hi- 
brary annals. The burning of the Kaiserliche 
Universitats und Landes Bibliothek in Strass- 
burg during the Franco-Prussian war did not 
destroy so many books. The fire at the Bib- 
lioteca Nazionale in Turin (1904) was notable 
for the large number of rarities and manu- 
script treasures lost, though no more, numer- 
ically, than 25,000 books and 2000 manuscripts 
were destroyed. The combined library losses 
at San Francisco in 1906, while perhaps ag- 
gregating nearly half a million volumes, were 
not comparable in the character of the books 
and manuscripts burned, for the entire Ban- 
croft Library and a great part of the Sutro 
collection escaped. At Albany a round half 
million books, three hundred thousand manu- 
scripts, the costly apparatus of administration, 
the whole representing the skilled and devoted 
labors of many faithful and zealous library 
workers during almost a century—all these, 
forming a collection ranking with the first 
half-dozen in the western hemisphere and 
among the first twenty in the world, were 
swept away in a few hot and disheartening 
hours. The work of a great going concern 

a work reaching not alone into every corner 
and county of the state, but through corre- 
spondence, publications and exchange into 
every part of the world—a work of educa- 
tional extension, of instruction, book acquisi- 
tion, and service, was cut off between two 
days. The fact that within a stone’s throw 
of the fire stood a superb new building almost 
ready to receive the library and to protect it 


from just the catastrophe which overtook it, 


and which had been dreaded for so many 
years, gives a touch of unusual tragedy to the 
situation.” 

“What remained to the library after the fire 
may, by now, be pretty accurately stated as 
follows: 

Books saved belonging to the State Library 


proper, including those in the hands of bor 
7,000 


the 
Manuscripts saved 
Duplicates stored in other buildings 

Several hundred coins and a few relics, 
notably those relating to Washington x 

Almost immediately after the fire the library 
secured the use of temporary quarters in dif- 
ferent parts of the city until the new building 
was ready. The work of restoring damaged 
books and manuscripts, and of saving them 
from mold and mildew, was raced through 
two hard weeks. Mr. William Berwick, of 
the Library of Congress, initiated the work of 
manuscript restoration, which has gone on 
steadily since. 

“The drying, cleaning and rebinding of the 
books saved presented varied and difficult ques- 
tions. Many rescued from the ruins proved 
to be odd volumes of sets, or too badly dam- 
aged to be worth keeping; many single vol- 
umes, sometimes whole sets, were discarded 


as being palpably more costly to rebind than 
to replace. 

“Some faint notion may be had 
tangle into which the business affairs o1 the 
library were plunged when it is recalled that, 
as all records of outstanding orders were de- 
stroyed, there was no way of knowing how 
many thousands of dollars’ worth ot books 
the library was obligated for or how many, 
and what had received and not 
paid for at the time of the fire Hundreds ot 
unknown ‘continuation’ orders were cut off 
in mid-sets, and even after agents had tur- 
nished lists of these orders it was hard to 
decide wisely which to cancel or continue 
The burning of all numbers for the first three 
months of the year, of more than 3000 period 
icals currently received broke 3000 volumes, 
many of them difficult to restore. All mail- 
ing and exchange lists showing what state 
publications were sent to and received from 
hundreds of institutions in all parts of the 
world were likewise burned and restored only 
by laborious correspondence. These ine idents 
are cited merely as typical of hundreds which 
arose during the months following the fire 

“Following the hundreds of immediate ex- 
pressions of sympathy has come a steady 
stream of substantial gifts to the library from 
every part of the world: from nations, states, 
libraries, publishers, institutions and 
individuals. 

“One of the largest pr 
once involved the system of classification 
cataloging. With the slate wiped clean, 
practically every book burned and e\ 
log card destroyed or burned beyond turthet 
use, the situation was that which would con- 
front a new library about to The 
factors affecting decision were varied, nvolv 
ing the purpose and scope of the new hbrary, 
its various lines of coordinate 
the Library School and the Division 
cational Extension, its relation to all library 
and educational endeavor throughout the 
state, a relation which it is hoped to make 
even closer than before. The generosity of 
the legislature has provided a sum which 
makes it possible to plan for an organization 
and a work greater in scope and promise than 
that which existed before the fire The new 
quarters will afford opportunities tor useful 
expansion, and the reconstruction ©! |! -ords 
and bibliographic and technical equipment has 
been planned with this large nd.” 

The legislature auth ; liture 
of a million and a quarter dolla: thin four 
or five years, and the first year of book buy- 
ing, as reported up to Sept. 30, 1912, came to 
a total of $215,086.12. “In spending much 
money in the needs so great, the 
temptation naturally is to be led high 
prices, ill-considered purchases and hasty buy- 
ing. It is confidently believed that all these 
nitfalls have been avoided in our book buy 
ing... The subjects to be incorpor ated in the 
State Library have been definitely de 
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termined; and this program has been rigidly 
adhered to, even to the point of rejecting 
books offered as gifts to the library, refusing 
to consider books in subjects not within our 
field offered at very low prices, and in some 
cases even throwing out of the library books 
which were saved from the fire, but which no 
longer come within its scope. 

“In addition to books received by purchase, 
they have come into the new library from two 
other sources: from the large stock of dupli- 
cates saved from the fire and by gift and ex- 
change. Thousands of duplicates, the exact 
number impossible to estimate, which were 
stored in quarters in the Capitol out of reach 
of the fire and in other buildings in Albany 


have been systematically sorted, and from 
these there have been selected the items 
needed for the new library. The remainder 


have been repacked and stored, constituting a 
new duplicate collection; which will be avail- 
able when it can be again unpacked and classi- 
fied, to repay the large debt the library owes 
to other libraries all over the country for 
courtesies received in the way of exchange 
and gift. Soon after the fire very practical 
offers of assistance began to come from sister 
libraries, educational institutions and learned 
societies all over the world. In addition to 
sets of their own publications, the suggestion 
was frequently made that among their mis- 
cellaneous duplicates there might be some of 
value to us. After our own duplicates had 
been examined and listed it was decided to 
take advantage of these offers. The library 
has therefore sent its personal representatives 
to Chicago, Grand Rapids, Boston and a half- 
dozen other New England cities, Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Annapolis, Richmond, 
Princeton and Pittsburgh, who visited the 
leading libraries in these cities. The results 
of such a canvass cannot be measured in vol- 
umes received nor even in the fine quality of 
sympathy everywhere shown. It shows clear- 
ly that certain classes of books can be had in 
this way that are not obtainable through the 
organized book trade. It shows the possi- 
bility of thus obtaining many rare and out-of- 
print books at from one-half to one-third the 
ruling trade and auction prices. 

“Since the fire, the library has received by 
gift and on exchange account: 


Maps, charts, photographs, etc.......... 1,349 
Miscellaneous items, including manuscripts, 
blanks, forms, notes and samples........ 37,496 
There were at the time of the report 


between 100 and 150 unopened cases. 

In the cataloging and classification of these 
large purchases and gifts, the library will, 
probably, be in arrears for years to come. 
Until September, 1912, the work of recon- 
struction was done in temporary quarters. 


“At one time our book purchases were stored 
twelve 


different places in Albany, while 
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inany dealers and individuals were holding 
other books for us until we should have safe 
storage room available. Happily, more than 
half of our material has now been brought 
under the roof of our new home, and the rest 
will follow before January, 1913. Work in 
these temporary quarters was, of course, done 
at great sacrifice of efficiency. Not only was 
the staff separated, but the quarters occupied 
were in no cases designed for library work 
The very lifting, carrying and moving about 
of books and furniture involved an enormous 
Waste of time and labor. Several long and 
severe illnesses are directly traceable to the 
bad conditions under which it was necessary 
to work. All of this, however, is past, and 
for a month the entire library staff and most 
of its collections have been installed in the 
Education Building. The law and legislative 
reading rooms are again open to the public 
The law library opens with complete sets of 
all federal and state reports and side reports, 
with a complete set of the West reporting 
system, with the latest compilation of the 
statutes of every state and the annual or bi- 
ennial volumes of session laws to date, with 
an unusual and nearly complete collection of 
text-books, legal periodicals, miscellaneous 
legal literature, and with extensive and un- 
usual collections of English, Irish, Scottish 
and Canadian reports. The working attorney 
will find the law library as complete and ser- 
viceable for ordinary demands as before the 
fire. It is only the unusual reader, the special 
student in restricted lines who cannot be al- 
ways as well served as of old. In the legis- 
lative library will be found, in addition to an 
extensive collection of material relating to 
subjects of legislation, the public documents 
of the United States government and of all 
the states, the journals, proceedings and de- 
bates of Congress and the official publications 
of all American cities with over 25,000 popu- 
lation. 

“The general reading room, the periodical 
room, and the medical library will be opened 
to the public about the first of the year. In 
connection with the general reference room, 
a new line of work will be undertaken by the 
State Library of particular interest to schools 
and colleges in New York state, a line of 
work which the library frankly acknowledges 
that in the past it has not met completely 
and with justice. This is the demand upon 
it from secondary schools and small colleges 
for help and material in debate work. More 
and more attention is being paid to organized 
debating. Interscholastic and intercollegiate 
leagues exist; special instructors are engaged 
and regular credit given for work of this 
kind. The State Library now proposes to 
maintain a special collection, embracing the 
principal references on all questions that are 
prominent fer current use in debate work 
By means of these special collections, its trav- 
eling libraries, its use of all schools and other 
libraries as brancl.es, it proposes to render all 


il 
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$ assistence to schools doing debate 
work 

“The work of translation of Dutch records 
has been resumed since Nov. 1, 1911. Mr. 
Van Laer had finished the translation of the 
first volume, which, with the original, was the 
only one of the twenty-three volumes oi 
Datch records that perished in the fire.” An 
imperfect translation exists, however, from 
which a tolerable version will be made. It 1s 
not planned to print any of these volumes till 
the first four are ready. 

The library indexed the New York laws 
for 1912 28 usual, but the manuscript for the 
annual mdex tc legislation, covering all states, 
for the year 1909-10, was destroyed in the 
fire. A gap of two years is yet unprovided 
for, but the books necessary for this work are 
now available again, and it will probably be 
done during 1913-14. 

With regard to the scope of the new State 
Library, as reconstructed, the director says, 
in the 1911 report, that it is not to be a great 
general library, but a “great reference library, 
zealously specializing in certain subjects : 
The immediate, definite constituency of the 
library is, of course, the legislature, the courts 
and the departments of the state government, 
with their employees,” and the usage and vol- 
ume of the official demands is steadily be- 
coming broader and steadier. “A remoter, but 
possibly an even more important, constituency 
of the library is developing in every part of 
the.state. Every school, every library and all 
of the cultural, commercial, professional and 
industrial activities in the state are depending 
upon and becoming, in effect, branches of the 
St Library,” anc for the benefit of the 

} tate the following special collections 

developed: General reference books 


tute law and legal literature. 
it will include, besides a working li- 
brary of medicine, works on the history and 
development of the medical sciences and the 
lives of famous physicians. History will have 
particular emphasis on Americana and New 
York state. Educational theory and practice 
will be as complete as possible; on all ques- 
tions of social science that are the subjects of 
state regulation or control—such as Elections 
Suffrage. Labor, Taxation, Municipal govern- 
ment, ete—no pains will be spared to build 
up notable collections. Technology and en- 
gineering will notice topics in which the state 
is engaged, and Science will include beyond 
the fundamental reference material only such 
special subjects as will be necessary for agen- 
cies of the state doing scientific work. Manu- 
will include, besides the manuscript 
all important private manuscripts 
he obtained relating to the history 
state lives of its public men 
As complete a set as possible of government 
documents. in both the collected and depart- 


and the 


the publications o1 


mental editions, and of 
e different 
as the documents of every 
over 25,000 population, and 
county, city and incorporated village in 


York 
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“AMERICAN LIBRARIES AND THE 
INVESTIGATOR” 

Review for March, 
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In the North 
Herbert Putnam, 
cusses the relations of American 
the scholarly investigator, and Is 
distinguished from those of “the general 
reader.” The general reader, says Mr. Put- 
nam, is not engaged in such labors as the 
comparison ot and therefore usually 
needs only ordinary editions; and in the liter- 
ature of knowledge, his need is rather for 
clear exposition than original sources Dur- 
ing the last half century, what have our libra- 
ries done for the scholar, the investigator? 
he asks. What resources has the American 
scholar at command without a trip abroad? 

“A recent publication of the Bureau ot 
Education helps to answer this question. It 
is a list, grouped by subject, of the ‘spe cial 
collections’ in the libraries of the United 
States. It offers thus a conspectus of the 
literature available here to one pursuing re- 
search in any one of the numerous fields of 
knowledge. It is based not on an examina- 
tion of the libraries, but on reports from the 
authorities in charge of them. It is thus 
necessarily defective; for even assuming the 
response to have been painstaking, it will, in 
the case of the larger research libraries, limit 
its specifications to the groups which stand 
out from the general collection, assuming that 
if the latter is not already familiar, it is, at 
any rate, too large and too diversified to be 
described within the compass of such a re- 
port. Yet it may be this very general collec 
tion whose strength is important, for it will 
be the one which will be apt to contain that 
vast body of miscellanea, touching every de 
partment of knowledge, which is the fiber and 
backbone of a good ‘working library.’ 

“The ‘special collections’ reported will, on 
the other hand, be apt to be merely those 
which, acquired en bloc, by gift or purchase 
and referred to by some special title, or the 
name of the collector or of the donor. Even 
thus the list is suggestive 

“The two features which strike the 
attention are the tion of 
the research material in general, and the lack 
of concentration in any particular institution 

the material in a particular field which 
result from its situation, its comnstit- 
uency, OF the specialization of its collections 
under some general agreement.” 

For the two-thirds of our population west 
of the Allegl there are only forty of 
the institution d, and ten of them are 
in Chicago and Evanston Apart from 
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Chicago, says ihe author, “the research col- 
lections in the middle, the western and the 
southern states are exceedingly few, cover 
but sparse areas in literature, and these, if 
we except the material local to the region, 
are areas of little importance or relevance 
to any distinctive need.” These are locally 
useful collections, such as that on Australia 
at Palo Alto, and one on the sources of Pa- 
cific coast history at Berkeley; but collections 
on the French Revolution at the University 
oi California, and that on ichthyology at 
Leland Stanford, for example, are due to 
personal contacts or interests. Theological 
libraries are as scattered as the denominations 
themselves, and in science there is little of 
note outside of Chicago. 

“The purchases for a university library are, 
as a rule, determined by the several faculties. 
Naturally, then, the -emphasis will vary ac- 
cording to the vigor and enterprise of the 
several department chiefs for the time-being; 
but with also a recognition of the fact that in 
certain departments the library itself being 
the laboratory, and the books necessary ap- 
paratus, their claims are entitled to prefer- 
ence. Particularly will this be true in history, 
in literature and in the social sciences. Yet 
it is chiefly in the classical literatures that 
special collections are reported.” Many of 
them have been the private libraries of Ger- 
man professors. 

The libraries of Chicago of especial value 
to the research student are the University, 


the Newberry and the John Crerar libraries. 
The latter two, endowed and having divided 
the field between them, are developed along 


these lines : the Crerar specializing in the natural 
physical and social sciences, including medi- 
cine, and the Newberry in history, philosophy, 
arts and letters. Philology and pure science 
are chiefly left to the University. The re- 
sources of Chicago are “formidable”; still, 
they are concentrated in a single city, and at 
an average distance of perhaps a thousand 
miles from investigators in this western area. 

The situation east of the Alleghenies is far 
more favorable. There are discrepancies, of 
course, for which the main centralization is 
in New York; some of the most highly spe- 
cialized collections are scattered elsewhere— 
for example, philology, literature and Euro- 
pean history at Harvard; certain fields of 
history at Cornell; and Oriental literature at 
New Haven, New York, Princeton, Bruns- 
wick, Pniladelphia and Baltimore. 

The relative smallness of this eastern area 
suggests the question: “How far is this near 
proximity of these collections inducing a sub- 
division of the field of literature, which, by 
concentrating the funds of a particular insti- 
tution or group of institutions upon a speci- 
fied subject, shall insure the greatest possible 
aggregate of research material in the institu- 
tions as a whole?” The unsatisfactory answer 
to this question in the attempt, on the part 
of each library, for an independent compre- 
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hensiveness of its own, Mr. Putnam lays 
partly to “an inconsiderate vanity,” and large- 
ly to the lack thus far of a general system 
of interlibrary loans. Many libraries, as Har- 
vard, already carry on extensive loans, and 
the practice is recognized by a committee of 
the A. L. A., which is to formulate rules and 
methods for such loans. “But the adoption 
of a general system, and one applicable gen- 
erally to all classes of research material, finds 
in this group of libraries two obstacles: one, 
the fact that the particular book desired may 
be part of a collection which, by the terms 
of some gift or bequest, cannot ‘circulate’ 
outside of the institution; the other, some ad- 
ministrative rule or policy which regards the 
utility of the collection as proportioned to its 
completeness on the shelves for the reference 
use of a resident or visiting investigator 
Every one of the large research libraries of 
the east holds collections subject to one or the 
other of such limitations.” This is the policy 
of the British Museum and of the John Crerar 
at Chicago. “Its result, however, is to tie up 
within narrow areas of the east great masses 
of material important for research.” 

The great resource of the investigator in 
the west or south, therefore, lies in the gov- 
ernmental libraries at Washington. “These, 
with collections subject to no such limitations, 
either legal or the result of administrative pol- 
icy, have also an apparent duty to the country 
as a whole, since they are federal and main 
tained by the country as a whole 

“They include collections comprehensive 
certain of them preéminent —in particular 
fields of science—as the library of the Geo- 
graphical Survey, that of the Department of 
Agriculture, and that of the Surgeon-General’s 
Office; and also the Library of Congress, 
which, while deferring to the specialties of 
others, undertakes all fields. Of these, the 
library of the Surgeon-General’s Office, with 
its incomparable collection in medicine, surg- 
ery and hygiene, instituted years ago the pol- 
icy of liberal loans to distant inquirers; and 
there is no one of them that would refuse a 
request based upon a serious need. 

“With the Library of Congress, the policy 
of loan was adopted after its removal to the 
new building, and, incidentally, to the nation- 
alization of its service there. Its disposition 
is complete, and embraces all classes of ma 
terial not within the duty of a local institu- 
tion to supply, with the sole reservation of 
that which cannot at the moment be spared 
from Washington, or that which, from its 
bulk or character, cannot be risked in trans- 
portation. This latter does not exclude from 
the loans material that is costly, rare or diffi- 
cult to replace, for it may be exactly such 
that will be most needed because unavailable 
elsewhere.” To an investigator in any part 
of the United States are open the possibilities 
represented by two million books and pamph- 
lets and nearly a million other items. On 
the matter of parcel post, which affects the 
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ectly, as he must pay transporta- 

n, Mr. Putnam says: “A book, or at least 
a library, post which would favor literature 
at least equally with the ordinary articles of 
commerce, is so obviously just that the de- 
mand for it ought to be pressed to success. 
Certainly, as applied to interlibrary loans, it 
ought to meet with no objection. It would 
not give undue advantage to the large depart- 
ment store in the great center doing a mail- 
der business to the detriment of the local 
dealer. Its purpose would not be commercial 
it all. but educational and scientific, and to 

yor it would be quite consistent with the 
veneral policy of the mails. 

“Its effect in evening conditions over this 
huge expanse of country would be incalcu- 
lable. For it is a mistake to assume that im- 
»ortant research is carried on only at the cen- 
ters of population, or even in the larger aca- 
lemic centers. In original research it is the 
man who counts. And in the smaller com- 
niunties, especially, of course in the smaller 
colleges all over this country, there are men 
competent for it, eager to undertake it, who 
re handicapped by the lack of material. If 

require a laboratory, the lack cannot be 
made good from elsewhere. But if it require 
merely a book it may be, and if it can be 
made good by the federal government, it 

ught to be. For the loan of a book is not a 
subsidy in the sense that it takes something 
substantial 


from other people for his benefit. 
His use draws nothing from the book which 
does not still remain there; and his use con- 
cluded, the returns undiminished in its 
competence render a similar service else- 
where 


“Tt does return. for so secure is transporta- 
tion to-day that, since the inauguration of 
the system, not a single item has been lost in 
transit. Abroad, a similar experience; and 
in Germany, in Italy, and elsewhere masses 
f material, even precious and unique manu- 
scripts, are sent from one end of the country 
to another without demur or apprehension.” 

The Library of Congress offers exceptional 
opportunities for research in science, history 
(American manuscripts and reproductions of 
foreign ones), iology and certain “unex- 
pected fields,” as Indology, Scandinavian 
history and literature, and in Russian and 
history, institutions and literature 
unexcell Russia 

“Which is not to say,” continues Mr. Put- 
nam. “that recourse to it could now, or will 
ever, exempt an investigator (particularly in 
history, in theology, or in language and litera- 
ture) from visit to the research libraries 

the more northern east, or from drafts 
upon them 

“The more 
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administration—in specialized 
unnecessary for its immediate 
service unnecessarily duplicating what 1s 
already or might be made sufficiently avail- 
able elsewhere; and such a liberality in the 
treatment of it as shall promote research in 
veneral and not merely that of the immediate 
cality. 

“Included in this treatment should be not 
merely the actual loan of particular books, 
but a wide dissemination ot information as 
to the contents of their collections that may 
have distinctive value. This may consist of 
prompt and generous response to any partic- 
ular inquiry, but it ought to include a per- 
manent exhibit at various points of at least 
portions of their catalogs. The present 
system of card catalog, with the cards 
printed, offers opportunity for this. It en- 
ables the Library of Congress, for instance, to 
place at some fifty different institutions which 
are centers of investigations what will consti- 
tute such a complete exhibit of its printed 
books and pamphlets. And “union” cat ilogs, 
consolidating with these ecards which 
represent distinctive box ks or editions not in 
the Library of Congress, but available in some 
other collection, ought to be available not 
merely at Boston, at New York, and at Ch 
cavo (where to some extent they are already 
but certain other places as 
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“Should a differentiation in these fields be 
attempted, what should be its basis? A defi- 
nition universally applicable would be im- 
practicable, for within any particular area it 
must take account of the existing  situa- 
tion: and in proportion to the area it may 
have to be modified Certain general prin 
ciples may, however, be posted, among them 
these: 

“1 The functions of the particular library 
should be considered, its local constituency or 
its choice of constituency, and its control of 
its own development. 

“s A library already preéminent in a spe 


cialty should be allowed to pursue it if its 
resources permit 

“s If research in any given subject 
to ramify into many fields of literature, 
greatest practicable concentration oO} material 
main centers will tend to conven- 
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ity and obtained from them their agreement 
to exhibit our slides. We make the slides 
and send them to the shows, the branch libra- 
rians alternating or exchanging the slides at 
their discretion. Every slide is made at head- 
quarters, so that it is impossible for any ob- 
jectionable or weak slide to be exhibited 

We have had the most interesting develop- 
ments from this work, people old and young 
coming into the library and saying they came 
on account of the slides seen at the moving 
picture shows 

The moving picture men are very respon- 
sive and glad to exhibit our signs. In a good 
show they are quite in crder. In the bad 
show they lend a tone which it otherwise 
would not have—a fact thoroughly appreciated 
by the managers—and they reach the very 
people who would not be reached in other 
ways. The show managers notify the branch 
librarians in many cases when they are ex- 
hibiting educational films, such as “As you like 
it,” “Martin Chuzzlewit,” “Rip Van Winkle,” 
and shows on “radium,” “liquid air,” geograph- 
ical subjects, etc. As a rule when these shows 
are running the library has the books in evi- 
dence, but this is only a very minor phase. 
The slides sent include catchy and striking 
sentences, always brief, which will attract peo- 
ple to the library, and short lists of books of 
not more than three or four titles, sometimes 
all on one subject, sometimes on widely dif- 
ferent attracting the workingman, 
women, children, etc. One of our slides is a 


subjects, 


picture of a story hour which speaks for itself. 
In the neighborhood of the Carnegie libraries 
we make use of slides showing the exterior 


view of the library. They are very effective 
in the program. 

When a play is shown of which the man- 
ager notifies the library, a plate is sent calling 
attention to books on the subject, as “Why 
not read ‘Rip Van Winkle’ at the public li- 
brary? It is free to all.” In this way we ad- 
vertise our exhibits, our story hours (scarcely 
necessary), our new books, and our old books. 

The work was started after thorough prep- 
aration. The whole matter was freely dis- 
cussed in staff meetings. A list of all moving 
picture establishments in the borough was pre- 
pared giving their addresses and the name of 
the manager or proprietor in each case. The 
branch librarians were authorized and directed 
to interview the managers of shows in the 
neighborhood of their branches and to report 
their opinions, noting the attitude of the man- 
agement, the number of films which would be 
shown, and the frequency. The character of 
each establishment was commented upon. 
Much valuable advice was obtained from the 
managers, both as to the wording of the films 
and their manufacture 

Text for the films was submitted by all the 
branch librarians and by other persons. These 
were most valuable, the different personalities 
revealing themselves in characteristic phrases, 
each helpful in its place. These were care- 
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fully considered, amended, grouped and ab 
breviated, and about fifty were finally ap- 
proved for use and forwarded to the Children’s 
Department, where they were made and from 
whence they were distributed to the branches 
The slides were charged to each branch in a 
manner similar to the ordinary charging of 
books circulated. 

Materials for the preparation of slides was 
purchased from the Acme Film Company, of 
130 West 37th street. New York City. The 
glass, cut in sizes ready for use, cost $2 per 
gross, the binding tape cost go cents per doz: n 
packages, each package containing 50 strips 
or enough for 50 slides. A slide made from a 
photograph costs 30 cents. 

The slides are made by writing the text in 
white ink on the glass, leaving a good margin 
on all four sides. When dry another piece of 
glass is laid over the writing and the two 
bound together with the black paper tape 
This is necessary to prevent the effacement of 
the writing and to protect the fingers of the 
operator. 

A catalog of the slides was made on cards, 
each one numbered, and a full list sent to each 
branch. The branch librarian thereupon sent 
in a requisition for the ones selected by her as 
most useful at her branch, which were prompt- 
ly made and sent. The branch librarian then 
put them into the hands of the manager, 
closely observing his wishes wherever pos- 
sible, the one fixed rule being that no slides 
were to be exhibited excepting those approved 
by the chief librarian. 

As we have many foreigners, some of the 
slides are designed for their information and 
consist of statements very simply made, such 
as: “There are Polish books at the library 
Free to all.” And, “It is very easy to join the 
library. All you have to do is to sign your 
name on a card.” The managers insisted on 
our emphasizing the fact that the library is 
“free.” We have also used very freely the 
phrase, “Ask the librarian.” We use at each 
place one slide, giving the address of the 
branch, and in the vicinity of the Carnegie 
branches slides showing views of the library, 
exterior and interior. 

The results have not been dramatic nor 
phenomenal At this branch and at that 
rough boys and young men have unexpectedly 
appeared at the library, sometimes with a 
grimy old card of membership, oftener with- 
out, saying: “I was at the ‘movie’ show and 
saw something about the library, an’ I thought 
I'd come back.” Many foreigners have regis- 
tered after seeing the slides shown. The work 
was begun in December, and the circulation 
increases in January reached the _ highest 
amount in the history of the library, but as 
January, 1912, was an exceptionally poor 
month, for certain reasons, we do not attribute 
the increase wholly to the work with the mov- 
ing pictures. Undoubtedly this had helped, 
and we think it continues to help in spreading 
news of the library in a very excellent way 
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through the press, 


The information reaches 
neither receive nor heed 1t 
the only place where they would be apt to 
find it. So as they do not come to the library 
they do not know anvthing about it, and when 
the library film flashes into their conscious 
ness, the knowledge is planted deep in a re- 
ceptive soil, intent and eager to 
grasp what is coming, a the impression 1S 
made before they can defend or harden them 
selves against it Also it comes to them from 
their own of the wall, right in the very 
stronghold their play—-and in a sort of 
silent way the library seems to have the sanc- 
tion of their world when thus presented 

The managers have been very kind and _re- 
sponsive. Their keen knowledge of the best 
ways of presenting matter t hold the atten 
tion of the audience is used with our work 
just as with the most sensational photo play 
exhibited. Our idea was to have a_ slide 
shown every day, but the managers will not 
do it. They say that would bore the audience, 
so they use the films with better judgment 
and withdraw them when the audience shows 
signs of divided interest. 

Besides the regular slides, common to 
the branches, every branch librarian sends 
special matter as the occasion arises, to 
vertise special events, special collections, 
exhibits, etc. The slides are made and re- 
turned and used at her discretion 

After the photo plays dramatizing books, a 
slide is often shown: “You can read ‘Rip Van 
Winkle’ at the library,” or “The library has 
this book. ‘Oliver Twist.’ Free to all.” The 
managers like to advertise books on the man 
ufacture of motion pictures, which becomes 
very popular as soon as the slide is shown 
When “Sheridan's ride” was shown one chil- 
dren’s librarian read the poem three times on 
earnest request to different groups of children, 
the room crowded each time. 

The managers frequently notify the library 
when they are about to show an educational 
film. On one occasion the branch librarian 
told a teacher, who told the principal of the 
school, with the result that he took over 200 
children to see the photo play. The branch 
librarian reported: “They were much pleased 
and so was the ‘movie man’.” 

Any advertising of the moving picture 
shows must be strictly guarded against. The 
knowledge of the plays shown enables the 
library to gather corresponding material, and 
to be prenared for the demand when it comes, 
but the supplying of the books demanded in 
consequence of a certain show must be wholly 
normal. and reference to the show cannot 
properly be made by the library at present 
If a show should keep its exhibits at a high 
level, its work might justify such cooperation, 
and it might pay a moving picture concern to 
do so in order to obtain the support of the 
library, but at present all reference to the 
show on the part of the librarians is strictly 
prohibited. 
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Suggestion for Christmas 
librarian. 

Are you a member of the debating society 
You will find material on your subject at the 
public library 

Books on the subject of this lecture may be 
obtained at the public library, corner Onder 
donk avenue and Harmon street 

Books for business men at the public li- 
brary. Ask to see them 

Have you read the life of Abraham Lincoln! 
Borrow it from Poppenhusen Branch Library 

Amundsen’s “South Pole” just been 
added to the public hbrary. 

The public library is your library 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY LI- 
BRARY CATALOG 


In the Harvard Library report for 1911-12, 
Mr. Lane details the method by which the 
new catalog is rapidly becoming a reality. The 
principal feature of the change has been the 
replacing of the old written “half-size” cards 
by printed cards of the standard 7% x 12% 
cm. 

“The record shows 46,8890 titles replaced 
up to July 1, 1912, but in addition to these, 
there have been some 25,000 titles replaced 
as to their author cards only and not yet 
completed. . . That so much has been accom- 
plished, and that the whole was practically 
finished by the end of October, 1912, is cause 
for congratulation, for, though the process at 
first sight seems a simple one, it really in- 
volves a vast amount of troublesome detail, 
for it includes a partial revision of subject 
headings, the verification of references, the 
indication on the card found in the union 
catalog of all references and added entries 
to be made, the ordering of extra cards for 
each title from the Library of Congress or 
the John Crerar Library, the typing of head- 
ings, references and shelf-marks on these 
cards when received, the revision of the com- 
pleted cards, and their final filing in the cata- 
log in place of the old ones, which have at 
the same time to be watched for and with- 
drawn.” 


The mere mechanical side of the process, 
the filing of more than 900,000 cards, installa- 


tion of new catalog trays, celluloided guides 
and tab guides for the classed portion of the 
subject catalog has been no small feat. 

Mr. Currier has been giving some attention 
to the revision of the subject catalog, and has 
regrouped old material under new heads, such 
as Accounting, Cities, Economics, Genealogy, 
Libraries, Literature, River Engineering, and 
Tariff. One of the changes made, the exclu- 
sion of old and “extremely technical” mate- 
rial, is somewhat revolutionary. Of this he 
says: 

“For more than a year the staff has been 
applying the instructions issued in rort modi- 
fying the classed catalog. The changes from 
previous practice are of two varieties. First, 
certain classes of cards have been rejected 
in entirety, as the so-called ‘form’ classifica- 
tions, Miscellany, Poetry, Fiction and Drama, 
and the groups of biographies of individuals 
under headings like Chemistry, Manufactures, 
and Military Biography. Second, from other 
classes certain individual titles have been ex- 
cluded, as the titles of text-books and general 
treatises on Agriculture, Botany, Economics. 
Ethics, Geology, etc., if published before 1860, 
and books in lesser-known languages and ex- 
tremely technical treatises. The system out- 
lined assumes that the function of the subject 
catalog is not to present exhaustively the re- 
sources of the library to the specialist gather- 
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ing materials for his researches, but rather to 
assist the beginner and the student who is 
working outside of his own particular field. 
The catalog must often merely give the clue 
to further material, rather than present the 
material itself. 

“Does this system impair the efficiency of 
the catalog, and is it to be looked on as our 
preferred policy or simply as an expedient 
due to lack of resources? When carried on 
with proper judgment, I believe it is advisable 
for a large university library like our own. 
As interest centers from time to time in dif- 
ferent fields of study, systematic effort is 
usually made by each department of the uni- 
versity to acquire the worthy literature relat- 
ing to its chosen subject, and frequently, 
where good bibliographies are lacking, their 
place is supplied by new ones compiled by 
the department concerned. As instances, it 
is only necessary to cite the work along these 
lines now being done by the department of 
history, government and economics and the 
department of landscape architecture. Prac- 
tically all the material referred to in the bib- 
liographies being compiled by these depart- 
ments will be available in Cambridge and 
Boston, and so they will supplant the subject 
catalog. Furthermore, they will usually con- 
tain references to the periodical literature and 
to papers in society proceedings, and so will 
be infinitely more complete than our subject 
catalog can hope to be. The man investigating 
a given subject carefully will thus be better 
served by making use of these special bibliog- 
raphies than by the more imperfect survey 
that we should be able to give him in our 
subject catalog. The beginner, on the other 
hand, and the student led into fields outside 
his own domain, very frequently need to find 
speedily good material on a definite topic 
There may be several books any one of which 
would supply the information or show where 
it could be obtained, or else there may be one 
master work, unknown to the questioner. 
Even if there were good and up-to-date bib- 
liographies covering the field, it would be ask- 
ing too much of these students to spend time 
in searching them out as an intermediary step 
in finding the desired information, and it 
would take too much of a reference libra- 
rian’s time to point to them. Here is where 
the subject catalog can give efficient aid, since 
it can show speedily the more important 
sources of information and the books which 
should be consulted first. This use of the 
catalog implies that its function is to answer 
specific questions, rather than to give a survey 
of the whole field of study.” 

The final form of the Harvard subject cata- 
log is not yet fully decided upon. Mr. Cur- 
rier outlines the objectionable features in the 
present system and the features to be de- 
sired in the completed catalog. 

“First and foremost is the prejudice current 
against the classed catalog and the real ob- 
jection that one is forced to consult it through 
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the medium of an index. Second, the diffi- 
culty of defining to the public and (to a less 
degree) to the staff just what should be 
looked for in each of the three sections of 
the catalog now in existence. We call one an 
‘author’ catalog, but have to explain further 
that it contains not only books by authors, 
but also books about authors, books about 
persons not authors, titles of books and peri- 
odicals, books about certain societies and in- 
stitutions (the staff even does not know pre- 
cisely to what extent), the publications of 
societies and institutions, and of governments 
and cities. We call our second the ‘place’ 
catalog, but we have to explain that it con- 
tains also books about races and peoples, and 
that it by no means contains anywhere near 
all the material about places. Thus the laws 
of a place are in the author catalog, as are 
the government publications, and those of the 
societies and institutions of a place, while in 
the classed section of the subject catalog are 
thousands of titles relating to the natural his- 
tory of places and their government, antiqui- 
ties, law, literatures, wars, battles, etc.’ 

Mr. Currier’s observations upon the con- 
tinuing rapprochement of the dictionary and 
classed types of catalog are interesting: 

“The terms ‘dictionary catalog’ and ‘classed 
catalog’ are frequently used as if each rep- 
resented a hard and fast type. As a matter 
of fact, in practice the original type of each 
has been much altered in the large libraries, 
and we find the two approaching each other 
more and more. The Harvard classed catalog 
partakes of the dictionary character im so far 
as its classes (and under the classes the sub- 
classes) are alphabetically arranged. Yale 
started with a subject catalog which was the 
counterpart of Dr. Abbot’s Harvard catalog. 
That library, however, did not possess the 
‘Index’ which at Harvard makes the classed 
catalog usable and has crystallized it into a 
fixed form. The result was at Yale the in- 
troduction of many main headings (they grew 
from 100 to nearly 1200), thus paving the 
way for the final change to ‘dictionary’ form 
a few years ago. In their dictionary catalogs, 
the Library of Congress at Washington and 
the Boston Public Library have gradually in- 
troduced many features of the classed catalog 
in response to the observed demands of read- 
ers, while the New York Public Library, in 
its great dictionary catalog, has done it even 
more frankly; thus the tray labeled ‘Electric- 
ity’ contains practically what is in our classed 
catalog under that heading. 

“The John Crerar Library has both classed 
and dictionary features existing side by side 
That this library considers it worth while to 
go to the expense of developing this double 
catalog again shows a recognized demand for 
the classed feature, as does the fact that the 
Library of Congress has of late years built 
ip a number of supplementary classed cata- 
In short, the ideal would undoubtedly 
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be a classed and a dictionary catalog side by 
side, but this could not now be thought of 
tor Harvard, because of its cost. 

“I believe there would be decided advan- 
tages if we should eventually adopt for our 
own catalogs a plan somewhat like that of 
the New York Public Library, i. ¢., outwardly 
‘dictionary’ in form, but containing many 
well-developed classes; the specific topics so 
arranged under class headings being referred 
to by card references filed in their proper 
alphabetic sequence in the same catalog, thus 
replacing the printed ‘Index to the Subj. 
Catal.’ The advantages of such a catalog are 
numerous: 

“t. It presents in outward form a catalog 
similar to the dictionary catalogs prevalent in 
this country, so that the student coming here 
for a longer or shorter stay finds a familiar 
tool to use. 

“2. It solves the problem of the ‘Index to 
the Subject Catalog’ (which must soon be re- 
printed if the present system is continued), 
tor card references to individual topics can be 
inserted in their alphabetic position in the 
consolidated catalog. 

“3. It would probably be easier for the staff 
to handle than our present classed catalog, 
because of greater latitude in assigning head- 
ings, though it is difficult to maintain an ade- 
quate system of cross references. 

“4. It would do away with the obstacles in- 
herent in the presence of three separate alpha- 
bets, with the attendant difficulties of making 
clear the exact scope of each 

“5s. The advantages of having certain titles 
presented in classes would be retained: thus 
Electricity, Typography, Cities, Tariff and 
many other headings would remain as at pres- 
ent. Certain of the present larger groups 
would be broken up. Thus the major lan- 
guages and literatures, now arranged as sub- 
classes under the main headings—Language 
and Literature—could be arranged alphabet- 
ically, e. g., African Languages, with sub- 
divisions for each language and references to 
each from the proper places in the main 
alphabet.” 


LIBRARY WORK IN ONTARIO 


THe report for 1912 of the Inspector of 
Public Libraries tells of remarkable progress 
in the province of Ontario. The “forward 
policy” under the public libraries act has been 
carried on with surprising success. This re- 
sult is, without doubt, says the inspector, the 
cumulative outcome of the joint efforts of the 
Ontario Library Association and the inspec- 
tor’s office. To extensive correspondence and 
library institutes much of the progress is due, 
under the liberal policy of the minister and 
the legislature. The cataloger has done much 
work through the province, and a successful 
session of the Summer Library School was 
held. The annual meeting of the A. L. A. at 
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Ottawa, last summer, was “a red-letter week 
in the library annals of Canada.” 

“The process of weeding out the moribund 
libraries is practically completed. The libra- 
ries that cannot hope to qualify under the 
act are being closed. Many of these, however, 
that were removed from the active list have 
caught the prevailing contagion and are reor- 
ganizing under improved auspices and in 
compliance with the law. Six new libraries 
have been opened in sections not hitherto 
served,” and several fine buildings have been 
built by Mr. Carnegie. 

“Of the gt libraries taken off the list between 
the years 1905 and 1910, inclusive, eleven were 
allowed to transfer their books to other libra- 
ries or schools. It is worthy of note, and 
an indication of the new birth as regards the 
growth of the ‘library idea,’ that many of 
these long-since dead libraries are keen for 
reorganization.” 

The figures for 1o11 give for 136 free libra- 
ries an income of $330,926.22, and an expen- 
diture of $283,600.59. They report 164, 196 
readers, 955,727 volumes and a circulation of 
3,190,202. Association libraries to the num- 
ber of 228 had receipts of $47,204.59, with 
expenditures of $36,754.94. They have 21,673 
members, 446,556 volumes and a circulation 
of 587,808. The legislative grant for asso- 
ciation libraries in 1912 was $10,051.55, and 
for free libraries $18,150.80, a total grant of 
$28,202.44. 

“The province of Ontario,” says Mr. Nur- 
sey, “contributes more in hard cash to the 
promotion of library work, having due regard 
to area and population, than does any state of 
the United States to-day. While the maxi- 
mum grant to any library in New York state 
is $100, the maximum in Ontario is $260. 
While New York state has but one library for 
every 25,000 of its population, Ontario pro- 
vides a library for every 7000 of its people. 
England has but one rate-supported library 
for every 200,000 of its population.” There 
are now about 14,000 books in the 243 travel- 
ing libraries, and the province now leads 20 
of the 29 states on the continent that have 
adopted the traveling library system. 


REALLY “NEW” BOOKS? 


Tue librarian of one of the branches in 
Baltimore has not seen the increase in circu- 
lation she had hoped for, and investigated the 
causes to some effect, as follows: 

“We have found several causes for the 
failure of the circulation to increase. The 
first is the magazine habit, which seems to 
be a sort of mental dyspepsia which is afflict- 
ing people. Happening to meet, lately, one of 
our former patrons, who used to get a num- 
ber of books from us, I inquired why we did 
not see her as we used to. She said, ‘I sub- 
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scribe to magazines now, and | 
time to read books,’ and, upon further 
tigation, I found that such is the case 
several former borrowers. 

“The second cause is the book clubs. Sce- 
ing, not long since, one of the ladies who had 
not been to the library for some time, | 
asked whether she had been sick. ‘No,’ she 
said, ‘I belong to a book club, and each month 
we buy one of the latest books oe and, 
at the end of the year, each of us is given 
a book.” This brings up a phase of public 
taste that I have noticed for some time—the 
change in the standard of the newness of 
books. Not so many years ago, a book that 
was a year old was considered fairly new; 
but now the public demand a book fresh from 
the author’s pen, and with the printer’s ink 
scarcely dry upon it.” 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES IN MINNESOTA 


As the schools in Minnesota have been re- 
quired to expend an amount equal to that 
given by the state, and annual addition of 
books to the library has been made a require- 
ment for state aid, a larger number of books 


have accumulated in the school libraries. The 
supervisor of school libraries, in her report 
to the Department of Public Instruction, 


states that there are 1,422,628 books in the 
school libraries, to 600,000 in the public li- 
braries. The school libraries, too, are not 
largely centered in St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth, as are the public libraries, but have 
the wide field of the rural communities of 
the state. 

School libraries have been regularly super- 
vised since August, 1gtt, and addresses made 
to teachers in thirteen counties, seven train- 
ing schools, etc. Statistics collected as to 


high schools show an average of 1000-2000 
books; one has 10,000. Accessions run from 
10 to 750. Twenty-two have librarians, most 


giving only part of time. In 17, the principal 
gives service, in 96 teachers, in 18 students. 
Eighteen schools have reference collections, 
58 codperate with the public library, 41 serve 
as public libraries in the absence of others. 
Better organization is needed. The five nor- 
mal schools have from 6000 to 13,000 books; 
total, 48,000. Restricted library courses have 
been given at Duluth, Mankato and Moor- 
head. The university school and College of 
Agriculture has 17,000 books, 50,000 pamph- 
lets and 3000 magazines, and gives library 
courses. The Crookston and Morris schools 
of agriculture are amassing collections. An 
exhibit of school library aids was shown at 
Minneapolis during the State Educational 
Association meeting, November 11. School 
library topics were presented at district edu- 
cational meetings, and a model library was 
shown at the state fair. 
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NEW YORK STATE LIBRARIES SINCE 
THE FIRE 


“THE great disaster,” says William R. East- 
man, chief of the Educational Extension Di- 
vision of the New York State Education 
Department, in his report for 1912, “has im- 
pressed upon us the fact that the success of 
educational extension does not depend upon 
the accumulation and preservation of records 
at the State Capitol, important as that may 
be, but rather upon the forces set at work in 
communities all over the state, creating new 
conceptions of the worth of books and lead- 
ing to more earnest and more intelligent 

efforts to bring the means of self-education 
within the reach of everyone. 

“Our inspectors report a vast difference be- 
tween the libraries of to-day and those of 
even five years ago. The changes are of a 
kind which mere statistics cannot show. The 
new library buildings appearing not only in 
great ciiies, but also in small villages and in 
summer resorts, are the outward signs of 
growth. They appeal to the eye and impress 
the imagination. The facilities for readers 
are better. The arrangement of books is bet- 
ter. The care taken in selection of books is 
greater. The librarians, as a body, show better 
appreciation of their opportunities and of the 
significance of their service, a more intelligent 
grasp of the situation and a more earnest 
spirit. . . 

“After the fire, the first effort of the divi- 
sion was to replace, as far as possible, its 
records of accounts with the libraries for 
state money, its dated index of library in- 
corporations and registry and its mailing 
lists. It was able to secure these from the 
cashier’s records and minutes of the Board 
of Regents, which were unharmed, and from 
the printed handbook of department organiza- 
tions. A general call sent out by the public 
press to all persons having traveling libraries 
met with prompt response, and within a month 
the division, in its new quarters, was carrying 
on regularly its usual work. The applications 
for traveling libraries have been so numerous 
that it has been impossible to supply them 
with such promptness as we could desire.” 

Reports were received for the year 1910-11 
from 1380 libraries in the state, which con- 
tained 9,718,809 volumes and had a circulation 
of 21,482,900, indicating an increase of 294,613 
volumes and a gain of 868,016 in circulation. 
The free circulation for the state averages 
55,131 a day, the highest point reached so far. 
The free circulation is 2208 per 1000 of popu- 
lation. 

Sixteen library charters were granted dur- 
ing the year. The total gain was 20, making 
a total enrollment of 480. The 34 allotments 
to free libraries amounted to $29,065.90. 

“The record of field work, owing to the loss 
of papers, is not quite complete. At least 331 
visits were made. For three months, from 
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Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1910, there was but one 
library organizer in service,on account of the 
resignation of Miss Zaidee Brown to unde 
take similar work Massachusetts Soon 
after the appointment of Miss Caroline Web- 
ster, special attention was given to the can- 
vass of rural neighborhoods and attendance 


at farmers’ conventions, wit! i ew to in- 
roducing more traveling libraries in places 
now remote from hi Uur own 


ability to meet the resulting demand has, of 
course, been seriously impaired but as soon 
as we are in a position to buy new books in 
liberal «uantities the results of this canvass 
may be expected to appear. The two organ- 
izers visited 139 libraries, of which 24 were 
put in order by them. 

“The library round-table meetings, arranged 


by a committee of the New York Library 


Association, and held for the most part in the 
month of May, were closely followed. Out 
ot 30 meetings in the state, 22 were con- 
ducted by members of our staff, and 14 of 
them by the two library organizers. The 
attendance of libraries at these meetings was 


302, represented by 760 persons.” 

Free libraries receiving aid or entire support 
from local taxation are 299, 18 more than last 
year; 190 libraries are still dependent on pri- 
vate gifts. The state tax for libraries was 
$7,590,118. 26, of which $1,521,493.45 were paid 
by 40 cities, and $1, 192,790.69 by the city of 
New York alone. The increase was $119,005. 

Twelve new library buildings were com- 
pleted or newly fitted up and occupied within 
the year ending Sept. 30, I9IT. 

“Since the traveling library records were 
destroyed, the division has been dependent on 
its borrowers for their reconstruction. The 
total number of volumes reported to date is 
37,476. To this number should be added 
about 3000 duplicates, which had been stored 
in the basement of the Capitol and thus 
saved 

“While the volumes saved represent a good 
working collection, yet the constant fluctua- 
tion in the popularity of subjects, particularly 


with study clubs, caused grievous losses in 
certain lines. Russia, Germany Mexico, India, 
South America and early English histo ry are 


the subjects which suffered most he avily 
“The only accurate report of circulation 
that can be made is that from April to Oc- 
tober, during which time there have been 
placed 10,223 volumes in response to 207 ap- 
plications. The total number of volumes sent 
out during the previous six months was some- 
what larger than it had been in the preceding 
year. The reduction in fee re sulted in a 
greater demand for small libraries. As it was 
hoped, this increased demand came from 
groups of taxpayers and from small schools 
Since the fire, as many libraries as possible 
are transferred without having them returned 
to Albany, and about one hundred have been 


disposed of in this way.” 
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YORK LECTURE SYSTEM 
report of the New York Super- 
visor of Lectures records an attendance of 
1,000,190 persons at the lectures in the dif- 
ferent boroughs. A_ staff of 696 speakers 
presented 1746 topics to 5573 audiences. From 
these preliminary figures, some idea may be 
formed of the size of the work carried on by 
this branch of the Board of Education. 

“The attendance, composed almostly entire- 
ly of adults,” says the report, “was an in- 
crease over last year of about forty-five 
thousand, noteworthy, considering the highly 
instructional character of many of the courses 
and the fact that the winter was exceptionally 
severe. 

“The lectures were continued on the main 
lines that marked the courses of preceding 
years. Special mention may be made of the 
course of thirty lectures on ‘American his- 
tory, by Professor Guthrie, of the College 
of the City of New York, and on ‘The devel 
opment of fiction, by Professor Horne, of 
the same institution, and, of course, of twenty- 
eight lectures on ‘Principles and practice of 
electrical engineering, by Mr. W. Wallace 
Ker. All these lectures were followed by a 
quiz and examinations.” 

The list of lectures includes lectures to in- 
coming immigrants, such as one given in. the 
Italian language to Italians on the subject, 
“What the public lectures can do for the 
Italians, and why every Italian should learn 
the English language,” or one in Yiddish, at- 
tended by a thousand immigrants, on “What 
constitutes good American citizenship.” 

“The attendance at the lectures represents 
every phase and section of our cosmopolitan 
city. The mechanic, the teacher, the lawyer, 
the physician, the clerk, all meet together to 
share in the feast that is offered to them in 
the realms of literature and music and art 

“Especial emphasis should be laid upon the 
fact that the lectures are arranged so as to 
make the courses conform to a carefully 
planned system of education for adults. No- 
tices that appear from time to time in the 
press giving titles of isolated lectures fail to 
convey the impression that the lectures are 
coérdinated in such a manner that, by con- 
stant attendance at some particular center 
for a number of years, a good general educa- 
tion can be secured, as is illustrated by the 
fact that at one lecture center courses of lec- 
tures on literatute have been given continu- 
ously for years. At St. Bartholomew's Ly- 
ceum Hall, for the last nine years, courses 
have been given on practical science, with the 
result that many men in mechanical occupa- 
tions have been aided to better their positions. 

“The most cordial codperation with the pub- 
lic library system of the city exists. The 
librarians assist in every way by preparing 
— lists of books which are read in con- 
nection with the lectures. In the halls of 
several of the library buildings lectures are 
regularly held. 
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“The following are excerpts from a few 
of the many reports received from librarians: 


“Whenever there are Shakespeare lectures, the use 
of bis plays is greatly increased. Many of the peo- 
ple who have usually only read light fiction, ask for 
travel, etc., after attending the lectures.’ 

‘Books recommended on the leaflets for referemce 
reading which were not already in the library, were 
purchased at once and added to the Public lecture 
collection.’ 

‘There was a large demand for information about 
the lectures given at Morris High School, especially 
these on the Novel, given by Dr. Horne. The de- 
mand was so great that we prepared a collection of 
the novels discussed by Dr. Horne, together with his 
»wn books on the Novel.’ 

‘The largest demand for lecture books comes after 
the lecture is over; the ks most in demand being 
those suggested on the leaflets for reference reading 

‘During the period in which lectures on “Chem- 
istry” were given, there were frequent requests for 
such books. Upon questioning the borrowers, it was 
found that quite a percentage wished to use them in 
connection with the lectures 

‘After a lecture on a subject of popes interest the 
result is usually ——— shown at the library in the 
demand for boo on the subject. This year the 
interest aroused by a series of lectures on the west 
was brought strongly to the attention of the staff by 
the repeated demands for a certain book recommended 
by a lecturer which was not in the collection of this 
branch.’ 

‘There has been a large demand for 

“First aid to the injured.” 

‘At this branch I think the lectures have caused 
the bound magazines to be used a great deal.’ 

‘The lecture, “How to choose a book” or “Won- 
derland of books,” by William Bradley Otis, Ph.D., 
was greatly appreciated, and the books suggested by 
the lecturer that evening were asked for afterwards.’ 

‘Of the three, the last period of lectures (Litera 
ture) has been the most popular for auxiliary read- 
ing, the books chosen having a steady circulation 
With lectures on Greek drama the greatest interest 
was aroused.” 

‘The number of people who seemed interested in 
the lectures seems to have been greater this year 
We are often asked for the notices when we have 
been without them for a short time.’ 

‘Books on first aid to the injured were called for. 
and books on China and Japan, all due to the influ 
ence of the lectures.’ 

‘Books relating to the subjects of the lectures were 
placed on a , Special shelf, and have circulated very 
satisfactorily.’ 


books on 


THE RECENT PROGRESS OF BOONE 
UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, AND ITS 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


An illustrated notice, describing the library 
connected with Boone University, Wuchang, 
China, appeared in the Lrsrary yourNAtL for 
February, 1909, and more extended accounts 
of it has been given in the public addresses 
of Miss M. E. Wood, its librarian, during her 
visits to this country. Miss Wood, who was 
a student at Pratt Institute Library School, 
is known to many librarians, and it was re- 
gretted by members of the New York Library 
Club last year that she was prevented from 
carrying out her engagement to address one 
of their meetings 

Further information in regard to the growth 
and progress of the library is interestingly 
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given in an article by Samuel T. Y. Seng, 
assistant librarian, in the December, 1912, 
issue of The Boone Review, published at 
Wuchang. An abridgment (not a paraphrase) 
of Mr. Seng’s article follows: 

Of the value of libraries for the accumula- 
tion of knowledge; for the teaching of moral- 
ity; for the stimulation of patriotism; for a 
making of a richer and nobler life of the 
individual, and for the improvement of the 
conditions under which the people live, the 
writer will not attempt to describe on a great 
scale. About four thousand years before the 
beginning of the Christian era, a large library 
was formed by an Assyrian king on bricks, 
papyrus and leather. It will be a matter of 
interest to my readers if I mention the name 
of the keeper of the king’s library—Ibni- 
Sarrau—the most ancient librarian on histor- 
ical record. On his seal was recorded this 
incident, and can still be seen. When we come 
to our own day, Andrew Carnegie, the world- 
wide-known millionaire, finds that there is no 
better way of using his immense wealth than 
by founding many libraries. 

It is but natural to think that each univer- 
sity, as a center of learning, should possess 
its own library. Generally, the privilege of 
reading in the library is not limited to the 
students and members of the faculties of the 
universities, but is also extended to all stu- 
dents who truly desire to educate themselves 
in order to carry out more vividly the idea 
that the “library is for the public.” Natur- 
ally, in a great city, especially if that city is 
a literary center, where many educational in- 
stitutions are in a lively activity, and where 
students, drawn from all parts of the country, 
gather in great numbers as in this literary 
center, to pursue courses of study according 
to modern methods of education—here a li- 
brary will meet the needs to “put the sunshine 
in our hearts and drive the moonlight out of 
our heads.” Such a city is the city of Wu- 
chang. It has been referred to as a literary 
center of this province, where the students 
in hundreds and thousands are seeking knowl- 
edge in the government educational institu- 
tions. Not to mention the students of Boone 
University and like institutions, a large li- 
brary, such as the Boone University Library, 
in this center will, indeed, be of great help 
and use to the public. 

Of course, we need many books to meet the 
situation. We have started the beginning 
towards an English department, possessing 
5000 volumes in number, which have been 
given by the friends in America, who are in- 
terested in our work. It is indeed a good 
nucleus. Hence we appeal to our friends, with 
all their power, to increase the number of 
books and manuscripts. 

Along with purchasing of foreign books, it 
is of equal importance that we should have a 
library for depositing the old writings of our 
own philosophers, sages, historians and others. 
We are most anxious to build up a complete 
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Chinese library, 
record i event 

down t the present day 
portunity to build up this 
offered at the present time The events of 
the revolution, such as the burning of Han- 
kow, and the depression of trade in the com- 
mercial center, have caused many wealthy 
people, and many families of the gentry, to 
become poor. They are willing to sell fine 
sets of books at a very cheap rate. Already 
we have obtained in this way some 3000 books, 
such as the “Complete Tong classics,” “Essays 
of the various writers of Ching dynasty,” 
“Imperial commentary on classics,” etc. There- 
fore we appeal earnestly to all lovers of Chi- 
nese literature and all those who are interested 
in the library work here in China for funds 
to purchase more treasures. We can say that 
in the future, when the government schools 
are open, such books may be v¢ difficult to 
get even at double the price. 

In connection with our English department, 
we propose to take up the work for children, 
which has been neglected in our university 
library, that is, the children’s department. It 
is generally the case that educated children 
like to read books and appreciate the illus- 
trated papers and books supplied by the li- 
brary, if they can get hold of them. But from 
experience, we find that it is not a good way 
to have books for adults and children in one 
department. When they come to the library 
and read there, the adults like to read in 
comfort and quiet which, cannot be secured 
when the children are present in large num- 
bers; and the young folks are shy and con- 
strained in the presence of those who are 
much older than themselves. If they are not 
to be excluded from the library, therefore, 
rooms should be set apart for the children 
It is our duty to supply the juvenile depart- 
ment with books for their special benefit. The 
library should provide a juvenile department 
containing books specially for the benefit of 
the younger students. It is also our duty to 
take special interest in this department, and 
make it attractive as far as possible. We 
hope, too, in the near future, that the story 
hour will be successfully introduced, so that 
the library will serve as the “true educator” 
of the young. We also wish that on the walls 
of the children’s rooms there may be bright 
pictures, which will add much beauty to this 
department. The aim of the library, as our 
librarian, Miss M. E. Wood, has often told 
me, is not confined to giving education, intel- 
lectually and morally, but also physically. As 
the boys are kept indoors, when the stormy 
days come, the library will entertain them 
with indoor games, such as ping-pong, table 
croquet and other pretty games 

Not only by means of books, but other 
means also, our Boone University, situated, 
as it is, in an educational center, may educate 
the public and increase its influence. The 
student body of the government schools will 
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be within our reach through its extension 
work, carried on by means of the auditorium 
lectures. Public lectures on educational lines, 
illustrated, as far as possible, by lantern ex- 
hibitions, can give much benefit to the public 
and are especially appreciated by the students. 
Through the proposal of Miss M. E. Wood, 
with the sympathy and support of Dr. J. Jack- 
son and the faculty, fortnightly, in Stokes 
Hall, as the auditorium is called, lectures on 
intellectual and scientific subjects and ques- 
tions of the day are given by prominent 
speakers, foreign and Chinese. 

The attendance at the first three meetings 
has been most encouraging, and fully five 
hundred came to each of these successful 
meetings. 

Another step in our work which we are 
planning is a museum. It is greatly desired 
to form a museum possessing specimens of 
the flora and fauna of China; animals, flowers 
and plants of foreign countries; a collection 
of curios of different dynasties of China; 
geological specimens, and products of every 
industry of this vast republic. A small begin- 
ning has been made. 

Readers of my article will see that the needs 
of the Boone University Library are indeed 
very many. We state them openly and fully, 
and we hope that friends of learning and all 
lovers of Chinese literature, and all who are 
desirous to see the students of our neighbor- 
ing government schools well trained and 
equipped for their lifework, will help us in 
the upbuilding ef our University Library. 


LINCOLN HALL—A LABORATORY 
LIBRARY 


TuHatT a library is a laboratory is no new 
epigram, though many college libraries are 
far from ideal working places, as compared 
with science laboratories. The University of 
Illinois has put this idea of a library as a 
laboratory into brick and terra cotta in its 
new Lincoln Hall. This new memorial to 
President Lincoln is called “a laboratory for 
the intellectual sciences.” “Here we have,” 
says the account of the building, “for exam- 
ple, in one room or series of rooms, the mate- 
rials necessary for an accurate and compre- 
hensive study of history, state and nation: 
books, documents, maps, letters, newspapers, 
manuscripts, portraits, photographs, slides, all 
within reach of the student himself; for access 
is freely granted to the shelves and drawers, 
and the rooms are open from eight o’clock in 
the morning until ten in the evening. 

“In adjacent rooms are to be found the 
materials for the laboratory study of the Eng- 
lish language and literature: texts, commen- 
taries, original manuscripts and prints, busts, 


portraits, and the other auxiliary aids to in- 
struction, such as maps, slides, lantern pro- 
jections, phonographs for the accurate study 
of sounds, etc 
vided for the 


Similar facilities are pro- 
study of other languages: Ger- 
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man, French, Spanish, Italian, Latin and 
Greek; for the social sciences, political econ- 
omy, political science and sociology and for 
logic, psychology and philosophy. 

Each library has adjoining conference rooms, 
and the class rooms and office of the depart- 
ment are grouped about it. There are also 
research offices, room for the Journal of Eng- 
lish and Germanic Philology, and museums of 
European culture and classical archeology and 
art. The building is four stories high, 230 
feet long, with two wings. It is built of brick 
and stone, with terra cotta panels showing 
scenes in Lincoln’s life across the front, and 
quotations from his speeches and writings, 
with terra cotta portraits of his associates on 
the wings. A reflected light system is used. 
The book capacity to which the students have 
access is over 60,000 volumes, and the building 
was planned to allow enlargement 


TWO NATIONAL CONFERENCES OF 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


A, L. A. MEETING, SATURDAY, JUNE 
AT HOTEL KAATERSKILL, N, Y. 


Unper the auspices of the American Library 
Association and the Library Department of the 
National Education Association a conference 
of school librarians will be held at the Hotel 
Kaaterskill, N. Y., on Saturday, June 28th, 
1913. If a sufficient number of school libra- 
rians are present to warrant it there will be 
two meetings, one of normal school librarians 
and the other of high school librarians. Other- 
wise there will be a joint session of all school 
librarians. 


28TH, 


TENTATIVE PROGRAM 


Normal school session. 2 p.m. Conducted by 
Mr. Willis H. Kerr, librarian of State Nor- 
mal School, Emporia, Kan. 

Topics suggested for discussion: 

Library lessons in the grades. 

Courses in children’s literature for normal 
students. 

Changes in classification to fit 
normal schools. 

Question box for technical problems. 

High school session. 2 p.m. Session will be 
conducted by Miss Anna Hadley, librarian 
of the Gilbert School, Winsted, Conn. 

Topics suggested : 

In what ways can the librarian encourage 
the best use of the school library by the 
different departments ? 

Training high school students 
of a library. 

a. How find time for this? 
b. Methods in use in different schools 

How can the librarian best influence the 
reading of high school pupils? 

Question box on technical problems. 

that school librarians will plan 

A. L. A. sessions as pos- 


needs of 


in the use 


It is hoped 
to attend as many 
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sible, especially that of the Children’s Section, 
Friday evening, June 27th, where the topic 
for discussion will be “Work with schools.” 


N. E. A. MEETING OF SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 
AT SALT LAKE CITY, JULY 7-11, 1913 
In connection with the annual meeting of 

the National Education Association at Salt 

Lake City there will be held a round table of 

school librarians. 

This round table will be conducted by Miss 
Ida M. Mendenhall, formerly librarian of the 
State Normal School, Geneseo, N. Y. 

Program will follow closely that given above 
for high school and normal schoo! librarians 
at the A. L. A. meeting. 

Miss Ball, librarian of the High School of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., will have a paper on 
“What the high school librarian may do in 
vocational guidance.” Other topics and papers 
will be announced in the June periodicals 

Wherever it is a possible thing school libra- 
rians are urged to attend either the A. L. A 
or N. E, A. meeting 

Mary EF. Hatt, 
Pres. Library Dept., N. E. A 
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THE MODERN HISTORIC RECORDS 
ASSOCIATION 


“EMPLOYING the inventions of our age,” the 
Modern Historic Records Association “pur- 
poses to preserve in imperishable form the 
records of history, heretofore ‘writ on water,’ 
in order that future generations may know 
the exact measure of our wisdom and our 
ignorance, our achievements and our failures.” 

Every librarian and library owner recog- 
nizes the perishable nature of the printed 
records of our time. From the supposedly 
durable paper of wills and mortgages to the 
extremely fragile woodpulp of newspapers, 
our historical evidences are doomed to early 
decay. This association intends to make as 
permanent as present-day processes allow such 
records of human life as will interest and 
enlighten future generations. By printing in 
permanent ink on “certified library record 
paper” which is over 99 per cent. clean white 
rag, the association prepares its records 
against the ordinary ills of printed existence 
Extraordinary accidents are provided against 
by sealing the records in heavy glass jars, and 
sealing the jars, in turn, in a section of terra 
cotta pipe by the use of concrete. The New 
York Public Library has been selected as cus- 
todian of all records until the association has 
its own building. 

The association does not confine itself to 
printed documents, which preserve words only. 
Phonographic records and talking or moving 
pictures hold even more intimate revelations 
of the life of to-day, and are being protected 
from disaster in the same thorough manner 
Photographs of the leaders in government, 
science, literature. art, drama, ete, are to be 


preserved in the form of positives on glass 
In addition to its own work, the association 
hopes to inspire in official bodies an equally 
careful treatment of public documents 


State Bibrarp Commissions 


ARKANSAS LIBRARY COMMISSION 


The recently appointed State Library Com- 
mission, composed of C. W. L. Armour, of 
Fort Smith; Dr. C. H. Brough, of the state 
university; and Miss Eva Reichardt, of Little 
Rock, met for the first time at Fort Smith, 
March 22 The commission unanimously 
chose the following plan: That the local 
branches of the Arkansas Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, the School Improvement Associa- 
tions and school boards codperate in urging 
the councils of cities of the first and second 
class to avail themselves of the provision of 
Act No. 160 of 1911. The commission further 
decided to urge school directors to appropri- 
ate a portion of their school funds for the 
purpose of promoting and establishing libra- 
ries in schools. 


State Wbrary Hssoctations 


ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSCCIATION 


“The best ever” is a trite phrase, but its 
use, in reference to the thirteenth annual 
meeting of the Ontario Library Association, 
is justified by the increase in attendance and 
the general excellence of the sessions. Al- 
most 175 were registered in attendance, and 
over 250 were in the audience at the evening 
meeting. The long program, with its many 
items, was run through according to schedule 
in a way that reflects great credit on the 
chairman and all who took part in the pro- 
gram. Following the usual custom, the meet- 
ing was held Easter Monday and Tuesday in 
Toronto, and through the courtesy of the 
Public Library Board of the city, the beauti- 
ful reference building was placed at the dis- 
posal of the association. An added feature 
was the fact that the meeting was held in 
the art gallery, where pictures by Canadian 
artists were then on exhibition. 

The annual reports were exceedingly en- 
couraging, and indicated very considerable 
activity on the part of the library workers of 
the province. The Library Institute’s report 
was particularly encouraging, showing that 
the fourteen institutes had held very success- 
ful meetings of two days each, these meetings 
constituting practically elementary schools of 
instruction in library methods. The commit- 
tee further reported the organization of a 
public library institute for the city of Toronto. 

The general topic of the whole meeting was 


“Boys and girls and the public library,” and 
this was treated in a series of eleven papers 
nd addre is follows 
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“The children’s room,” Miss Lillian Smith, 


head of children’s department, Toronto 

Public Library. 

“Books for the boys,” G. H. Locke, Toronto 
Public Library. 

“Books for the girls,” Miss Mary J. L. Black, 
Fort William. 

“Books for the little ones,” Mrs. W. J. Hanna, 
Sarnia. 

“Books for life problems,” Dr. W. Harley 
Smith, Toronto. 

“The story hour,” H. M. Wodson, Runny- 
mede. 

“The trustee and the children’s department,” 
Mr. W. R. Nursey, Inspector of public Li- 
braries, Toronto. 

“Boys and girls and the ~~ library,” Miss 
Clara W. Hunt, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

“The public library and the public school,” C 
B. Edwards, London. 

“The public library and the high school,” F. 
P. Gavin, Windsor. 

“A brief review of the topics of this pro- 
gram,” Miss Clara W. Hunt, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 

These addresses and papers were well pre- 
pared, pointed, practical and full of sugges- 
tion. 

The chief speaker for the meeting was Miss 
Clara W. Hunt, head of the children’s depart- 
ment of the Brooklyn Public Library, and her 
two addresses were remarkably able presen- 
tations of the work that a public library can 
do with the boys and girls of its constituency. 
These addresses abounded in concrete in- 
stances, and revealed a grasp of the underly- 
ing principles of this branch of public library 
work and its relation not only to the library, 
but to the parent and to the community at 
large, that was illuminating and inspirational. 
Miss Hunt’s addresses have made her a great 
favorite with the Ontario Library Association, 
and have added another item to the debt 
which the association feels to those American 
library experts who have come across the 
border to assist their Canadian co-workers. 

The president’s annual address was a sym- 
pathetic consideration of library work and an 
appreciation of the development of the public 
library in this province. The remaining paper 
was by Mr. W. H. Murch, of St. Thomas, on 
“Proportionate expenditure in library admin- 
istration,” and was a thoughtful treatment of 
this important theme. 

The social side of the meeting was pro- 
vided for by a promenade and inspection of 
the reference library at the close of the eve- 
ning session. The chief librarian, Dr. Locke, 
and his staff were on hand as hosts, and a 
great deal of interest was taken in the John 
Ross Robertson collection of pictures illus- 
trating Canadian history, the finest collection 
available to the public in Canada. 

The officers for the current year were elect- 
ed as follows: President, W. F. Moore, the 
Public Library, Dundas; first vice-president, 
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W. O. Carson, the Public Library, London; 
second vice-president, David Williams, the 
Public Library, Collingwood; secretary, E. A. 
Hardy, B.A., D.Paed., 81 Collier street, To- 
ronto; treasurer, G. H. Locke, M.A., the Pub- 
lic Library, Toronto. Councillors: H. J. 
Clarke, B.A., the Public Library, Belleville ; 
D. M. Grant, B.A., the Public Library, Sar- 
nia; Miss Mary J. L. Black, the Public Li- 
brary, Fort William; Adam Hunter, the Pub- 
lic Library, Hamilton; W. J. Sykes, B.A., the 
Public Library, Ottawa; C. R. Charteris, M.D., 
ex-president, the Public Library, Chatham. 


MASSACHUSETTS LIBRARY CLUB 


The annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Library Club will be held in Williamstown, at 
the invitation of Williams College, May 22-23, 
1913. This will be a union meeting with the 
Berkshire County and the Western Massa- 
chusetts library clubs. Addresses will prob- 
ably be given by President Garfield and other 
members of the faculty of Williams College. 
On Saturday morning, May 24, the Free Pub- 
lic Library Commission will conduct a con- 
ference in the interests of the smaller libra- 
ries. In addition to the entertainment and 
hospitality offered by Williams College, ex- 
cursions up Mt. Greylock and a coaching trip 
from North Adams over the Hoosac Moun- 
tains may be planned. There will also be 
opportunity to visit the libraries of North 
Adams and other nearby towns. 

A large attendance is expected, as the ad- 
dresses will be on both literary and practical 
library topics. Williams College is situated 
in a beautiful country, and a visit there will 
be a delightful one. The date of the meeting 
has been set early, so as not to conflict with 
the meeting of the American Library Associ- 
ation in the Catskills, June 23-28, 1913. 


ARKANSAS STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Arkansas State Library Association 
met, February 20, at 3 p.m., at Carnegie Li- 
brary, Little Rock. The afternoon was spent 
in discussing the needs of libraries in rural 
districts. Those taking part in the discussion 
were Mr. McNair, Rabbi Witt, Miss Minnie 
Allen, Miss Eva Reichardt and Rabbi Jason. 
The meeting adjourned at 5 o'clock, and the 
visiting members were given an automobile 
ride over the city. At 8 o'clock an informal 
reception was held in the library rooms, fol- 
lowed by addresses by Rabbi Witt, Senator 
Heiskell, Mayor Kellogg and Miss Julia War- 
ner. At the business session, held at 9.30 the 
next morning, it was decided to put a library 
worker in the field for a part of the year, the 
salary to be paid by local associations. Gov- 
ernor Robinson signified his approval of the 
work undertaken by the state association by 
appointing an honorary commission, com- 
posed of Dr. Brough, University of Arkansas; 
C. W. L. Armour and Miss Eva Reichardt. 
The officers elected for the ensuing year were: 
President, Miss McNair, Little Rock; first 
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vice-president, Mrs. Arthur Jones, Little 
Rock; second vice-president, Mrs. Lora Gools- 
by, Fort Smith; secretary, Miss Dorothy 
Lyon, Little Rock; field secretary, Rabbi Ja- 
son, Pine Bluff. 


LOUISIANA STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The third annual meeting of the Louisiana 
State Library Association was held at Don- 
aldsonville, April 11-12, in the Donaldsonville 


High School and Public Library. Addresses 
of welcome were given by Hon. Charles 
Maurin and by Dr. J, S. Thibaut. After a 
few words of response, Mr. William Beer, 


president of the Association, spoke on library 
extension in Louisiana, striking the keynote 
of the meeting by stressing the importance of 
securing a library commission for the state. 
Miss Inez Mortland, librarian of Louisiana 
State University, followed with a paper on 
“The work of state library commissions.” An 
animated discussion followed. 

The afternoon session opened with a paper 
by Miss Annie Laurie Pujos on “Fiction in 
our public libraries,” a subject which started 
much amusing comment. Miss Eleanor Mitch- 
ell discussed “The branch library.” Miss 
Elisabeth Ducros, of Newcomb College, whose 
work while children’s librarian of New Or- 
leans Public Library resulted in the enlarging 
of the building adequately to meet the de- 
mands of growth, read a delightful paper en- 
titled “In the children’s room.” Reports from 
librarians followed, stating progress and plans. 

At the close of the second session a motor 
trip was taken to Salsburg plantation, in which 
beautiful home the Association members were 
the guests of Miss Hays. On Friday evening 
a reception was given the Association by Mrs. 
Ferdinand Lemann at her home in Donald- 
sonville. 

The third and business session was held on 
Saturday am. Report of the traveling library 
committee was given. The committee re- 
ported between five and six hundred books 
prepared for circulation, and that traveling 
cases had been acquired by purchase and gift, 
forms of application and readers’ slips printed, 
etc. A sample traveling library was exhibited. 
It was reiterated that the purpose of the Asso- 
ciation in sending out these libraries, and in- 
cidently enlarging the collection, was for pur- 
poses of demonstration, and to arouse interest 
in securing a state library commission for 
Louisiana. 

The motion was carried that the Association 
present a library commission bill to the next 
General Assembly. 

The following officers were elected: presi- 
dent, J. R. Thornton, Alexandria; first vice- 
president, Minnie M. Bell, New Orleans; sec- 
ond vice-president, George Hathaway, Jen- 
nings; secretary, Helen Wells Dodd, New 
Orleans; treasurer, Inez Mortland, Baton 
Rouge. Executive committee: William Beer, 
New Orleans; J. S. Thibaut, Donaldsonville. 
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\fter the business session a question box 
was conducted by Miss Dodd 

Suitable resolutions were voted expressing 
appreciation of the exceptional interest, en- 
thusiasm and hospitality of the people of Don 
aldsonville. 

The Association numbers 71 members 

HELEN WELLs Dopp, Secretary 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
The fourth annual conference of the Pacific 
Northwest Library Association will be held in 


Tacoma, Wash., June 12-14. Program an- 
nouncements will be made later. 


Library Clubs 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 
The regular meeting of the Chicago Library 
Club was held in the assembly room of the 
Public Library, Thursday evening, April 10, 
at 8 p.m. 
The club had the pleasure of hearing Miss 


Ethel S. Fegan, librarian of Ladies’ College, 
Cheltenham, England, speak on “Some ob- 
servations on English hbrary work.” Miss 


Fegan immediately commented on the fact 
that the audience was composed mostly of 
women, while in England she said she was 
often the only woman present at the meetings 
of her branch association. She stated that there 
are very few women in the municipal libra- 
ries of England, and these hold inferior posi- 
tions. Some colleges employ women, and all 
the women’s colleges have women librarians, 
but they are generally on the teaching staff 
of the school as well, and are practically never 
trained librarians. Indeed, there are very few 
trained librarians in England, as they have no 
library schools such as we have in this coun- 
try. Miss Fegan, for the past few years, has 
been conducting a small training class in 
Cheltenham. She is able to find positions for 
graduates, but the municipal libraries give 
such small salaries that the college libraries 
offer the best opportunity. 

Miss Fegan said that in many of the larger 
towns much attention is being given to the 
needs of the business man. Many libraries 
have information bureaus, where quick refer- 
ence work is done. Newspaper rooms are 
prominent features of the work, and in some 
cases pen and ink are kept on the table, so 
that advertisements may be answered from 
the library. In other libraries, the advertise- 
ments are cut out of the paper and posted 
outside the door, so that the congestion 
around the newspaper file is relieved The 
children’s room is growing in popularity, but 
is rather a difficult problem, as there are no 
trained librarians for this department. New 
libraries are being built with open shelves, so 
that the public may have access to the books. 
Miss Fegan gave an interesting account of 
the work the English Library Association is 


an 
‘ 
* 


doing in library education. They have a sys- 
tem of lectures and examinations, and also 
correspondence courses for those who live 
outside of London. 

The club is indebted to Miss Fegan for a 
very pleasant and interesting evening, and all 
took advantage of the opportunity to meet her 
at the close of the program. 

Heten Hutcurinson, Secy. 


OLD COLONY LIBRARY CLUB 


The spring meeting of the Old Colony Li- 
brary Club was held in Bridgewater, March 
27, 1913. Mr. W. D. Jackson gave the ad- 
dress of welcome, and Mr. W. W. Bryant 
outlined the work undertaken by the commit- 
tee on codperation to be accomplished by 
means of local secretaries, urging also the at- 
tendance of librarians and trustees upon club 
meetings. Mr. Arthur C. Boyden, principal 
of the Bridgewater State Normal School, 
spoke on “The library as an educational aid.” 
The round table was most helpfully conducted 
by Miss Lucy B. Crain, librarian of the West 
Somerville branch, the subject for considera- 
tion being “The work of the library with the 
schools and younger readers.” In the after- 
noon Mr. Joshua Crane, librarian of the 
Taunton Library, reviewed some recent books, 
and Mr. Robert K. Shaw, librarian in Wor- 
cester, read a paper on “The library appropria- 
tion and the preparation of a budget.” 

Nettie Tuomas, Secretary. 


SYRACUSE LIBRARY CLUB 


The Syracuse Library Club met at the Uni- 
versity Library, Saturday evening, March 15. 
The club enjoyed one of the most entertain- 
ing programs of the year, consisting of reci- 
tations in the French-Canadian dialect, ren- 
dered in a very delightful style by Mr. Douglas 
Petit, a director of the Public Library; re- 
views of some of the more important books 
of the year by Mr. Paul Paine, of the Public 
Library; and a discussion of the question, 
Poon not public libraries be open on holi- 
ays? 

Miss Edith Clarke, of the University Li- 
brary, opened the discussion with a report as 
to the policy pursued by the more important 
libraries of the country. She was followed 
by Dr. Mundy, librarian of the Public Library, 
who said that he believed that every argument 
in favor of opening at all held even more 
strongly for opening on holidays, as no holi- 
day, except, perhaps, the Fourth of July, ab- 
sorbs the attention of all the people. 

Secy. 


THE MULTNOMAH LIBRARY CLUB 


The Multnomah Library Club, which has 
recently been formed to include all who are 
interested or engaged in library work in Mult- 
nomah County, Oregon, held its second meet- 
ing in the North Portland branch of the Port- 
land Public Library on Friday evening, March 
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28. Mr. George Himes, librarian of the Ore- 
gon Historical Society, gave an illustrated 
talk on “Early Oregon history.” 


LONG ISLAND LIBRARY CLUB 


A meeting of the Long Island Library Club 
was held, March 27, in the auditorium of the 

3edford Branch of the Brooklyn Public Li- 
brary, Franklin avenue and Fulton street 
There was a representative attendance at the 
meeting, which was originally scheduled to 
be held Thursday, March 21. There were no 
set papers, readings from various authors 
taking their place. The first speaker of the 
evening was Robert G. Welsh, dramatic critic 
of the Evening Telegram. Mr. Welsh gave 
two entertaining readings. His first was a 
story from the Century Magazine, “The mys- 
tery of McGinniss,” by Charles D. Stewart 
His next selection was an excerpt from Punch 
on the play, “Milestones.” 

The next speaker was Miss Sarah B 
Askew, state organizer of libraries in New 
Jersey, who gave several recitations from 
“Uncle Remus.” Miss Hitchler gave an ex- 
cellent reading, “Mr. Dooley on the education 
of children.” 

Refreshments were served, and considerable 
time spent socially after the readings. 

The annual meeting will be held on the 
afternoon of May 15 at Forest Hills, L. I. 

Rosert L. Smita, S 


Library Schools and Training 
Classes 


NEW YORK STATE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


With the exception of those students who 
are also members of the New York State 
Library staff, the members of both classes 
spent nearly the whole month of March in 
different approved libraries. Although most 
of them were in libraries in New York 
state, eleven other libraries, from Somerville 
(Mass.) on the east to Chicago on the west, 
furnished opportunities for practice. College 
and university libraries and large, medium 
and small public libraries were represented 
A new feature was the reorganization of two 
town libraries, under the general direction of 
one of the regular library organizers of the 
State Library. It is hoped that this practical 
cooperation with the educational Extension 
division may increase in quality in the future 

The regular biennial library visit to the 
libraries of New York, Philadelphia and 
Washington extended from April 1 to April 9 
Owing to the amount of time spent in prac- 
tice work, the itinerary was somewhat short- 
ened both in regard to the time included and 
the number of libraries visited. That the 
courtesy and patience of the librarians and 
assistants in the libraries visited were again 
uniformly proof against the increasing fre- 
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; visits and the growing length 
the questionnaires conducted by student 
mittees on such occasions, is a high com- 
liment to the profession as a whole. The 
social features of the trip included teas at 
Chatham Square branch and the Library 
School of the New York Public Library, the 
Drexel Institute Library School and an in- 
formal reception to the school following a 
meeting of the District of Columbia Library 
Club on the evening of Tuesday, April 8. 

Twenty members of the Pratt Institute Li- 
brary School, accompanied by Mis$ Gooch, 
visited the State Library and the quarters of 
the New York State Library School on Sat- 
urday, March 20. 

Mr. George Iles, so well known to librarians 
through several well-known bibliographical 
works, lectured to the school on “Book ap- 
praisal,” Friday, April 18. 


such 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Anna L. Holding, B.L.S., ’o8, has resigned 
her position as first assistant in the East 
Liberty Branch of the Carnegie Library at 
Pittsburgh, to succeed Miss Corinne A. Metz 
as librarian of the Brumback Library, Van 


Wert, O. 
F. K. WA Ter, 
Vice-Director. 
PRATT INSTITUTE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SCIENCE 

The students returned from the spring trip 
greatly impressed with the variety and in- 
terest of the libraries seen, and with the un- 
varying cordiality and hospitality with which 
they themselves were received. The two great 
things gained by such a trip are the broaden- 
ing of the students’ horizon by showing them 
that there are indeed “nine and sixty ways” 
of doing most things, and the acquirement by 
them of a realizing sense of the esprit de 
corps that prevails among library workers the 
world over. 

The class was entertained at luncheon by 
the New York State Library School at Al- 
bany; in Boston they attended a meeting of 
the New England Genealogical Society by in- 
vitation of Mr. C. K. Bolton; at Somerville 
some of the trustees of the public library took 
them in automobiles to visit the three branches 
of the library. The hardest day, the only one 
with an evening assignment, was brought to 
a happy and refreshing close by a party in the 
staff room of the Providence Public Library 

Friday afternoons, during the third term, 
are devoted to visits to the libraries in and 
around New York. During April those visits 
were to the Brooklyn Public Library admin- 
istration building and Montague branch, the 
central building of the New York Public Li- 
brary (to which a whole afternoon was de- 
voted), and the Seward Park and 115th street 
branches of the New York Public Library 

Ve had hoped to have a lecture from Miss 


Ethel Fegan, of Cheltenham, England, before 


boat was delayed two days, and she did not 
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students left for their spring trip, but het 


+ 


get over to the school until just as they were 
starting off. 

The list of interesting biographies of mod- 
ern women suitable for the reading of Camp 
Fire girls, compiled from material selected by 
the class in book selection, has been printed 
in the April number of the Pratt Institute 
Free Library Booklist. Separate copies have 
also been printed, which we will be glad to 
furnish on request. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Ethelwyn Gaston, ’o9, has undertaken the 
work of organizing a German technical library 
belonging to Dr. Foersterling, of Perth Am- 
boy, N. 

Sally M. Akin, ’10, has been made librarian 
of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Emma Rood, ’12, who returned, on gradua- 
tion, to her former position on the staff of 
the Omaha Public Library, has been appointed 
librarian at Carnegie, Pa. 

Mary F. Stebbins, ’12, who has been taking 
a part-time course in children’s library work 
at the Cleveland Public Library, is acting 
librarian of the children’s room of the Mile 
Park Branch. 

JoSEPHINE ADAMS RATHBONE, 
Vice-Direct 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PiTTSBURGH— 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR CHILDREN’S 
LIBRARIANS 
Miss Ethel S. Fegan, librarian of Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, Gloucestershire, England, 
visited the school and gave a most interesting 

talk on “Library work in England.” 

Miss Marion Dolye Redenbaugh has been 
appointed first assistant in the East Liberty 
Branch children’s room, Carnegie Library of 
Pittsburgh. 

Miss Lutie E. Stearns, chief of the travel- 
ing library department, Wisconsin Free Li- 
brary Commission, visited the school, April 
16-18, the topics for her lectures being “What 
is happening to the American home,” “Library 
spirit,” “The library's part in a social survey, 
and “The librarian’s life and labor.” 

April 24, the junior class, with Miss Waller 
I. Bullock, chief lending librarian, Central |! 
brary, visited the Reuben McMillan Library, 


Youngstown, O. The following two days 
were spent visiting the Cleveland Public Li 
brary. 


Miss Alice S. Tyler, secretary and director 
of library extension, Iowa Library Commis- 
sion, visited the school and lectured to the 
Monday, April 28, on “Library commis- 
their field and functions,” yme 
problems of book distribution.” 
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comes to Pittsburgh, May 1, as first assistant 
in central children’s room, Carnegie Library. 

Alice I. Hazeltine, ’06-’07, has resigned from 
the staff of the Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, owing to ill health. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The lectures since the last report have been 
as follows: 

Miss Jessie Welles, Carnegie Library of Pitts- 
burgh, “Extension work of a large public 
library.” 

Mr. James I. Wyer, Jr.. New York State Li- 
brary, “The New York State Library.” 

Miss Margaret A. McVety, Free Public Li- 
brary, Newark, N. J., “Budget and accounts 
of a small public library.” 

Miss Ethel S. Fegan, Ladies’ College, Chel- 
tenham, England, “English libraries.” 

Miss Mary L. Sutliff, Library School of the 
New York Public Library, “Government 
documents: their nature, production and 
distribution.” 

Miss June R. Donnelly, Washington Irving 
High School, New York City, “Government 
documents” (two lectures). 

Miss Mary W. Plummer, Library School of 
the New York Public Library, “Spanish 
novelists.” 

The students have had thirteen lectures 
from instructors in the Department of Com- 
merce and Finance, Drexel Institute: six by 
Mr. Carl L. Altmaier on “Proofreading and 
business correspondence,” and seven by Mr. 
Murray Gross on “Business customs and in- 
stitutions.” 

The course in library administration (Miss 
Bacon) began March 26. 

Four lectures on “Processes of book illus- 
tration” (Miss Brown) were given in Febru- 
ary and March. 

The class in book selection began in April 
the study of foreign fiction. 

Examinations were given in subject head- 
ings (March 14) and in cataloging (April 17 

The school had an Easter vacation from 
March 20 to 24. 

Between March 27 and April 4, the students 
had the pleasure of entertaining the library 
schools of Syracuse University, New York 
City and Albany. 

April 21 to May 3 was spent in practice 
work in the libraries of Brooklyn, New York, 
Newark, N. J., Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Washington, D. C., and Wilmington, Del. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Daisy B. Sabin, ’o4, has resigned her posi- 
tion as librarian of the Public Library in 
Pottsville, Pa., to spend some months in Eu- 
ropean travel. 

Estella Wolf, Drexel, ’12, has accepted a 
position in the catalog department of the Car- 
negie Library, Homestead, Pa. 

Reba F. Lehmann, Drexel, ’o8, has resigned 
her position as librarian of the public library 
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at Hazelton, Pa, to accept a position in the 
reference department of the Spokane, Wash., 
public library. 

CortnNnE Bacon, Director. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WISCONSIN 


The customary practice of putting the sti 
dents upon their own resources after five 
months spent in the study of theory and |: 
brary ideals, by sending them into the field 
for two months of practical experience during 
February and March has again proved one ct 
the most valuable features of the year’s work 
The students’ ideals and general ability in all 
phases of library work are put to the test di 
ing these two months to a degree that could 
not otherwise obtain. As usual the students 
returned from their field practice filled with 
enthusiasm for their profession, and th: 
spring’s work began with a vim and a ready 
grasp of ideas that tested the value of their 
work in the field. 

Special cataloging was done by the student 
in nine libraries. In five of these card catalogs 
were started, involving much reclassification 
and mechanical change of labels, pockets, etc. ; 
in several cases the shelf list was made in ad- 
dition. In four, a systematic revision of the 
old catalogs was undertaken, with especial em 
phasis placed on full analysis of the books 
Nineteen students had practice in this work, 
which affords the best possible drill in tech 
nique. Two libraries were organized with th: 
assistance of students. Special assistance wa 
given to sixteen smal] libraries, and help in 
general routine and daily work to ten of the 
larger libraries of the state. 

The students had a share in all phases of 
library activity. All were required to do some 
definite publicity for the library to which they 
were assigned. Weekly notes for the papers 
and bulletins and lists were prepared by many; 
upon the reopening of school, a display of such 
work was made. 

Work with the schools was required of most 
of the students, including talks to the children 
in the grades and the high school on the use 
of the library and care of books. In libraries 
where this was already being done, the stu- 
dents were allowed to assist. Lists of ques- 
tions on the vse of books were prepared for 
students in a college course, where the classes 
came to the library for instruction and practice. 
Much practice was afforded in conducting 
story hours and in other phases of work with 
children. A number of students assisted in 
taking inventory and weeding out the collec- 
tions: periodical files were put in order and 
filed in pamphlet boxes. In two instances the 
students had the interesting experience of di- 
recting the moving of the library into new 
quarters, one being asked to give an address 
at the dedication of the new building. Thus 
the opportunity of testing ideas gained in the 
various courses was always at hand. The 
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work was directed carefully, either | 
rians of training and experience, or 
instructional stafi. 

The spring term opened Thursday, April 3 
Several periods during the first and second 
weeks were devoted to field observations and a 
comparison of methods. The observations, 
which include building and equipment, book 
selection, loan, reference, social conditions of 
the city, cataloging and classification, and li- 
brary economy, follow a definite printed out- 
line prepared by the faculty for each subject 
taught in the school, and distributed to the 
students before going into the field, giving 
them an understanding of the scope of the 
work to be undertaken, and the results ex- 
pected. 

The schedule of lessons for the spring quar- 
ter includes the regular lectures in reference 
and book selection, with new courses in chil- 
dren’s work, binding, equipment and adminis- 
tration, subject bibliography, and public docu- 
ments 

The school was exceptionally fortunate dur- 
ing the opening days of the term to have spe- 
cial lectures from Dr. H. C. Bumpus, business 
manager of the University, on “Exhibitions as 
literary stimuli”; from the chairman of the 
Wisconsin Library Commission, the Honor- 
able William H. Hatton, on the topic the 
“Librarian’s opportunity to further modern 
social movements,” and from Mr. J. David 
Thompson, formerly chief, Division of Docu- 
ments, Library of Congress, on “The collec- 
tion and use of official publications.” Miss 
Ethel S, Fegan, librarian of Cheltenham Ladies’ 
College, honored the school with a day’s visit, 
and during the day giving the class their first 
view of English libraries in a delightful talk 
on “Libraries in England.” 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Harriet Bixby, 00, has been appointed libra- 
rian of the Agricultural College of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Louise Randall, ’10, resigned as librarian of 
the Carnegie branch of the St. Joseph ( Mo.) 
Public Library, and assumed the librarianship 
of the Public Library of Whiting, Ind 

Wilhelmina Van der Haagen, ’12, was mar- 
ried on March 28 to Mr. George P. Edmonds. 
Their home will be in Manistique, Mich. 

SUMMER SESSION 

The summer session is announced from 
June 21 to Aug. 1. This term of six weeks 
will include elementary instruction in general 
library work, and only those already holding 
library positions are eligible for admission. 
The course includes 20 lessons in dictionary 
cataloging, 12 in the decimal classification, 15 
in reference work, 10 in book selection and 
buying, 12 in library economy, including ac- 
cession, shelf-listing, binding, mending, etc 
There will be special lectures on library ex- 
tension, publicity, the relation of library and 
schools 
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The faculty of the regular school will con- 
duct the work of instruction, and well-known 
librarians will give special lectures 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 

The regular March meeting of the Library 
Club was held at Osborne Hall, on the 18th 
Miss Frances Simpson, assistant cirector, gave 
a lecture describing a summer in Scotland and 
England, and Miss Elizabeth Bryan sang. The 
lecture was illustrated by the radioscope 

During the week beginning March 3 the 
members of the Library School, including 
both junior and senior classes, made the usual 
visit of inspection to the libraries, book stores, 
printing establishments, and binderies of Chi 
cago, Evanston, and Oak Park. The visit to 
Chicago is now a biennial one, and alternates 
with a similar trip to St. Louis. The party 
consisted of 24 students, in charge of the as- 
sistant director and Miss Adah Patton, of the 
library staff, with headquarters at the Audi- 
torium Hotel. Among other interesting ex- 
periences was an evening at Hull House, the 
school having dinner in the Coffee House, and 
remaining afterward for the presentation of 
“Kindling,” by the Hull House players. 

Mr. Adam Strohm, ’oo, acting librarian of 
the Detroit Public Library, visited the school 
April 7 and 8. His lecture before the school 
was on “The administration and work of a 
large public library.” 

Miss Ethel S. Fegan, librarian of the Ladies’ 
College, Cheltenham, England, lectured before 
the Library School on April 11 and 12 on “The 
great university and reference libraries in 
England,” and on “Library training in Great 
Britain.” 

Edna Lyman Scott, lecturer in children’s 
literature, began her five weeks’ work in the 
school April During her period of resi 
dence she will meet the seniors five days each 
week and the juniors two days 

The 1ro1r2 A. L. A. Handbook shows that 135 
former students in this school are members of 
the American Library Association. This is 
six and two-thirds per cent. of the non-inst: 
tutional members. 


ALUMNI NOTES 


Margaret Gramesly, B.L.S., ‘o4, ha 
appointed on the staff of the Missouri Library 
Commission, with headquarters at Jefferson 
City. 

Lucy Lewis, B.L.S., '06, assistant librarian 
of the Oregon State Agricultural College, 
Corvallis, has been granted a year’ 
absence to begin about the first of May 

Sabra L. Nason, ’07, who resigned recently 
from the librarianship of the Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, Public Library, will take charge for six 
months of the Waterloo, Iowa, Public Library, 
during the leave of absence of Fanny Duren 
‘03, the librarian, who is to spend a half year 
in Europe 

Mary P. Billingsley, B. L 
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Catalog Department of the Kansas State Li- 
brary at Topeka, for a position in charge of 
the documents in the Kansas City (Mo.) 
Public Library. 

Agnes B. Cooper, 10, has resigned her posi- 
tion as cataloger at the Kansas State Agricul- 
tural College at Manhattan, to accept a posi- 
tion in the Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library. 


P. L. Wrinpsor, Director. 


SCHOOL OF THE, NEW 

PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The party of students taking the Washington- 
Philadelphia trip during Easter week num- 
bered 18, and was accompanied by Miss Van 
Valkenburgh. Leaving New York on the 22d, 
they spent four and a half days in Washington, 
visiting the Library of Congress, the Public 
Library, where they were entertained at tea, 
the Library of the Department of Agriculture, 
the Smithsonian Museum, and the Office of 
the Superintendent of Documents. On Easter 
Sunday the students visited Arlington, carry- 
ing a tribute of flowers for the last resting 
place of Dr. John S. Billings, late director of 
the library; and time was found for a journey 
to Mt. Vernon, as well as to do other general 
sight-seeing. 

In Philadelphia a day and a ha!f were profit- 
ably spent in visiting the Free Library and 
some of its branches, the Library and Museum 
of Pennsylvania University, the Commercial 
Museum and Library, and Drexel Institute Li- 
brary and Library School, where the party en- 
joyed the hospitality of the school at tea. Other 
visits were made by individual students, some 
of whom remained over for a second day. 

The work of the new term began March 31. 
Six sewing benches have been added to the 
school equipment, and on several mornings of 
the week Miss Murray, who has charge of 
the binding of the circulating books of the 
library, instructs in book-sewing, pamphlet 
binding, etc. Miss Buchanan, formerly of the 
Pratt Institute Free Library, has joined the 
school force to look after the mechanical work 
with the school collections, and is instructing 
the students in mounting, labeling, making 
magazine covers, etc. 

The local library visits of the term are to 
be made on Wednesday afternoons, and began 
on April 2, with the Library of the United 
Engineering Societies, and of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association. On April 10, the prin- 
cipal conducted the party to Columbia Univer- 
sity Library and the Teachers’ College Library, 
and on the 17th visits were made to the Mer- 
cantile, Cooper Union and Society Libraries. 
On April 3 the school had the pleasure of en- 
tertaining the vice-director and students of the 
New York State School on their way to 
Washington 

Lectures 
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given since the last report have 
been as follows: to the seniors in administra- 
tion, on “State library extension,” by Miss 
Sarah B. Askew; on “Library training in Eng- 
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land,” by Miss Ethel Fegan, rarian of the 
Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, England; on the 
“Order-work of the Circulation 

by Mr. Leroy Jeffers, and the “Order-work of 
the Reference Department,” by Mr, Georgs 
Coombes, of the library staff 

The seniors in the children’s librarians 
course are compiling lists of satisfactory st: 
ries for telling to children, under Miss Tyler 
supervision. They have recently made their 
report on their visits to a number of public 
school grades. Each member of the class has 
prepared a picture-bulletin, “Exploration and 
discovery,” “Robert Louis Stevenson,” and “St 
Valentine’s Day” being the subjects. A special 
case is being made for these and the collection 
will be subject to loan, if the branches need 
any of the bulletins for special occasions. 

The juniors recently enjoyed a lecture on 
“The library and the museum,” by Mr. Henry 
W. Kent, of the Metropolitan Museum, and 
both classes, with about one hundred of t! 
library staff, had the pleasure of hearing 
Alfred Noyes on “The future of poetry.” 
Noyes read several of his own poems, includ 
ing the “Barrel organ” and “Forty singing 
seamen,” which are general favorites. 

The senior class is disbanding gradually, 
Misses Crowell and Macardell having gon: 
the East Orange Public Library, from which 
they come in twice a week for their work at 
the school, while Miss Abbott has undertake: 
work in the Wellesley College Library that 
will occupy the better part of a year and e 
able her to finish her last term’s work wit 
next year’s seniors. The class gave a farewe!l 
dinner before this last departure and had 
class photograph taken. Several juniors have 
asked for and obtained part-time paid practic 
in the main building this term. 

About two-thirds of the junior class h: 
applied for senior work. 

The school examined candidates for the 
tenth probation period April 15 

Mary W. Principal 


UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE LIBRARY 

COURSE 

The University of Tennessee will give a : 
weeks’ course for teacher-librarians, fro: 
June 24 to Aug. 1. This is the second year of 
the course, and the instruction will be given 
by Miss Fay and Miss Eaton, of the Univer 
sity Library, with the codperation of the Stat: 
Library Commission. 


INDIANA SUMMER SCHOOL FOR LIBRARIAN 


The Summer School for Librarians will be 
conducted at Earlham this summer from July 
2 to Aug. 12. The school is open, as formerly, 
to persons actually engaged in library work 
or having definite appointment to position: 
In accordance with the recommendation of 
the joint committee of the Indiana Library As 
sociation and the Indiana Library Training 
School on qualifications of librarians, the con 
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mission will require all those who have had 
no experience to do four weeks’ apprentice 
work in a good library before coming to Earl- 
ham, wniess specifically excused from such 
rvice by the Public Library Commission. 

During the last two years applicants for ad- 
mission to the course have been required to 
read Dana's Library primer and Bostwick’s 
The American public library. This year the 
reading of an additional book is required, 
Miss Olcott's The children’s reading. So 
much must be done during the six weeks’ 
course that it is absolutely necessary for stu- 
dents to have some general knowledge of li- 
brarianship before their arrival. 

There will be a tuition fee of $10 to stu- 
dents from outside the state, but the course is 
free to all Indiana librarians. The expenses 
for board and room at Earlham will be $25 
for the term, and the necessary supplies will 
cost perhaps $10 or $15. 

The instructors will be Miss Scott, Miss 
Wilhams and Mr. Milam of the commission, 
and an instructor in reference work to be 
selected. The secretary of the Public Library 
Commission will furnish further informa- 
tion. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY SCHOOL 


The senior class of the Library School, ac- 
companied by the director, made the annual 
library trip to Washington, Philadelphia, New 
York and vicinity. They resumed work after 
a few days of rest on April 7. 

Their official visits included, among the 
United States government libraries, the Li- 
brary of Congress, the District of Columbia 
Public Library, the Library of the Bureau of 
Education and also of the Department of 
Agriculture. In Washington, the new library 
for the blind, established under private patron- 
age, but known as the National Library for 
the Blind, was also visited. Among college 
and school libraries, the class visited the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Drexel Institute, New 
York University, Pratt Institute, Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Columbia University, includ- 
ing the Avery Architectural Library. The main 
libraries and some of the branches of the 
public libraries of Philadelphia, New York, 
Brooklyn and Newark were included in the 
trip. 

In addition to the work of the trip, the 
class enjoyed many social and educational 
privileges. Among the social features were 
tea at the Pratt Institute Library and the re- 
union and dinner of the former students of 
the school who are residing in the vicinity 
of New York City at the Hotel Martha 
Washington on the evening of March 31. 
Miss Clara Hunt, superintendent of the chil- 
dren’s department of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, was a guest of honor at the dinner. 

The junior class returned from their Easter 
vacation of a week on March 27 
Mary J. Simey, Director 
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UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO SUMMER SES 
SIO} 

The University of Colorado announces a 
course in library science and practice suitable 
to the management of the average high school 
library. Address the director, University of 
Colorado, Boulder. 

ESTERN RESERV! NIVEXSITY LIBRAR) 

SCHOOL 

Miss Barden has recovered from her recent 
illness and, since the Easter vacation, has re 
sumed her regular work. The courses in 


subject headings and trade bibliography have 
been completed, and their places in the sched- 
ule are being filled by the technical practice 
work on the books purchased for the East 
Station of the Public Library, and the course 
in public documents conducted by Mr. Hirsh- 
berg. The course in bookbinding and repair 
is also in progress, with Miss Stiles as in- 
structor. 

During the past two months the following 
people have lectured to the students 


Miss Clara Myers, associate professor of Eng- 
lish, College for Women, W. R. U., “The 
essay.” 

Mrs. A. S. Hobart, stations librarian, Cleve- 
land Public Library, “Continental novelists.” 

Mrs. J. A. Herron, library editor, Cleveland 
Public Library, “Translations.” 

Miss Mary Keffer, professor of art, Lake 
Erie College, “Books upon art.” 

Mr. G. O. Ward, technical librarian, Cleve- 
land Public Library, “Representative tech- 
nical reference books.” 

Dr. Theodore W. Koch, librarian of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Library, “Some old- 
time, old-world librarians.” This lecture was 
on the alumni lectureship foundation, and 
was enjoyed by many invited guests and 
alumni. An informal tea was given after 
the lecture. 

ALUMNI NOTES 

Mary Scott Wallis, ’06, librarian of the 
Western High School of Baltimore, is for 
the time-being assistant reference librarian of 
the municipal reference branch of the Cleve- 
land Public Library. 

Louise Catherine Sadlier, '07, has resigned 
her position of assistant in the circulating de- 
partment of the Cleveland Public Library, and 
is now connected in a business capacity with 
the Electric Shop of Cleveland 

Juura M. Warrtttesey, Director. 


Reviews 
Howe, Winifred E. A history of the Metro 
politan Museum of Art, with a chapter on 
the early institutions of art in New York 
xvi-+361 p. il. O. New York, Metropolitan 
Museum, 1913 
The development of the museum idea in 
this country parallels in many ways the his- 
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tory of the library, while the codperation of 
the museum, the school and the library is 
bringing about educational efficiency. Such 
being the case, a history of our foremost art 
museum must prove stimulating and sugges- 
tive. 

The volume has been prepared by Winifred 
E. Howe, under the direction, and with the 
collaboration, of Henry W. Kent, assistant 
secretary of the museum. It is an attractive 
octavo of nearly four hundred pages, contain- 
ing numerous portraits, views of buildings, 
plans and facsimiles, with a foreword by the 
secretary, Robert W. de Forest. It is an his- 
torical account of growth and progress, large- 
ly based on the minutes of meetings and other 
filed papers The present administration 
would seem to have been singularly unham- 
pered in working out its progressive policy 
by restrictions too often imposed by preced- 
ing generations. There is little attempt to 
discuss museum technique, and there is little 
or no personal reminiscence, but, notwith- 
Standing the documentary character of its 
sources, the book is very readable. 

The introduction, comprising ninety-three 
pages, gives briefly the history of the institu- 
tions of art in New York during the last 
century. The history of the museum itself 
deals with the period of organization, 1860- 
1871; the museum in the Dodworth Building, 
1871-1873; in the Douglas Mansion, 1873-1879; 
the first years in Central Park, 1880-1888; the 
first addition to the building, 1888-1894; con- 
tinued extension, 1895-1905 ; and the presidency 
of J. Pierpoint Morgan, 1905-1912. From a 
very modest beginning, a little over forty 
years ago, the museum now has an endow- 
ment for purchase fund alone of over 
$10,000,000. 

The growth of the museum library is out- 
lined very briefly, although its present extent 
is not given, an omission consistent with the 
scope of the book, which does not attempt to 
treat departmental work in detail. A few 
books and pamphlets had accumulated previ- 
ous to 1880, when the museum moved into its 
permanent home. Its progress was slow until 
1901, when a part of the income of the Jacob 
S. Rogers fund (estimated at from $5,000,000 
to $7,000,000) became available. As a result 
of this wider opportunity for development, 
it is interesting to note that the library com- 
mittee reported that, in its judgment, “The 
museum library should be a storehouse of in- 
formation upon any subject illustrated by the 
museum collections—irrespective of the fact 
that the same or similar books are to be 
found upon the shelves of other city libraries 

in order that the necessary sources of in- 
formation may be open and easy of access to 
the directors and curators of the museum, and 
also to all of its visitors who are students 
and not simply sightseers The acquisition 
rare hooks would appear to be 
province of a library of art. Mon- 
early printing, illuminated manu- 
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scripts, and book bindings from the hands of 
renowned bibliopegists of former times are as 
much works of art as paintings on canvas or 
sculptures in stone, and as full of the inspira- 
tion that flows only from original works of 
art.” In 1910, the library moved into its 
present quarters, an annex built especially for 
it. Here a room was provided for the study 
collection of photographs, numbering 33,423 
in January, 1912. 

Other topics touched upon in the volume 
are the facilities offered art students, Sunday 
opening, to which there was violent opposition, 
the publication of the Museum Bulletin, the 
sale of photographs, docent service, the set- 
ting aside of a special room for the exhibition 
of the most recent accessions, loan exhibitions, 
work with the schools, use of lantern slides, 
lectures, etc. 

The index leaves much to be desired, be- 
cause many topics which would naturally be 
looked for according to alphabetic arrange- 
ment are placed under the heading of Metro- 
politan Museum. 

Susan A. HutcHINsoN 


Books that count; a 
New York, 


Gray, W. Forbes, ed. 
dictionary of standard books. 
Macmillan. $1.75 n. 

“Books that count,” edited by W. Forbes 
Gray, seems well up to its sub-title—‘“a dic- 
tionary of standard books.” It is in many 
ways less pretentious than Sonnenschein’s 
“Best books,” on which it has drawn, and the 
A. L. A. Catalog, to neither of which has 
reference been made at all. Some 5500 book 
are indexed and briefly characterized under 
14 broad subject classifications, arranged 
phabetically, from Biography to Sports 
Pastimes. Under each class, the books 
grouped under more specific divisions, which 
are themselves frequently subdivided, usually 
by country. The main text, 330 pages, lists 
the books in two columns to the page, with 
full bibliographic details, full names of au 
thors, dates of birth and death, and fre 
quently compares the books briefly wit! 
other titles on the same subject. Otherwise 
the notes are descriptive and expository, rather 
than critical. In biography, only one book + 
each person, no matter how prominent, 
given an individual entry, and this one is the 
standard from the editor's point of view- 
perhaps from the point of view of all but 
the scholar and specialist, for whom “Books 
that count” is not intended. 

In scope, the work claims to take note “only 
of books that are English (together with out- 
standing foreign books of which good trans- 
lations exist); that present concisely, clearly 
and authoritatively the general aspects of the 
subject with which they deal; and that are 
thoroughly modern in aim and outlook, easily 
accessible and purchasable at a moderate 
price.” While books by English authors are 
by far in the majority, continental literature, 
both .old and new, and American works are 
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ill well represented. One notes, however, the 
absence of such well-known historians as Al- 
bert Bushnell Hart and George Bancroft, 
while lesser lights, such as F. B. Andrews and 
Helen A. Smith, are given full entries. 

The book is provided with two indexes, the 
first by authors and the second by titles. The 
title index is not compiled according to the 
usual cataloging rules for titles, but is largely 
a subject index, made by inverting the title 
to bring the entry under its most important 
subject word. Both of the indexes are very 
complete, listing authors and titles in the 
notes as well as in the main entries, and re- 
ferring to the exact column of the text. En- 
tries in the addenda are also covered by the 
index. 

On the whole, the book will prove useful 
for quick reference, particularly for English 
works. While the paper is rather poor and 
the type necessarily small, the volume is the 
right size (stout duodecimo) for easy consul- 
tation. 


Otcott, Frances Jenkins. The children’s read- 

ing. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25 n. 

Every librarian whose work with children 
makes any impression on a community is con- 
fronted with the problem not only of supply- 
ing a sufficient number of sufficiently yood 
books for his young borrowers, but with the 
more difficult and usually less recognized ob- 
ligation of influencing the home standards of 
book selection. The efforts of the public li- 
brarian to stem the tide of viciousness and 
tnediocrity in children’s reading sometimes 
seem about an effective as would her at- 
tempts to stop a flood after the dam had 
broken. 

So long as the agents can tell us that the 
juvenile “best sellers” are books which no 
thoughtful librarian would permit on his 
shelves, just so long must we fecl that the 
public library has not met the problem of 
influencing the reading taste of the children 
in a way that will make for that citizen train- 
ing which is our excuse for being; and unti! 
social workers in general recognize the im- 
portance of parents in the scheme of things, 
the “best sellers” will continue to be the 
bouks ot inferior merit. 

While the library is giving careful study to 
its book selection, thousands of our youngsters 
are being freely supplied by their relatives 
with quarters for the purchase of interminable 
stories of the series brand, calculated to de- 
stroy mental, if not moral, fiber faster than 
any school, college or library can build it up. 
We librarians must make more vigorous ef- 
forts to rouse parents to a sense of the good- 
ness of the good and the badness of the bad 
books in their influence upon the children; 
and at last we have a handbook which we 
can heartily recommend to those parents when 
they ask us for the most valuable and the 
most practical hook of advice to be had on 
the subject of their children’s reading 
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Miss Olcott’s experience makes her book an 
authority on its subject. A fourteen-years’ 
study of the reading tastes, unguided and 
guided, of a cityful of children, representing 
ancestry and environment the most diverse, 
has given Miss Olcott an equipment possessed 
by no previous author of a volume on chil- 
dren’s reading. 

Added to this knowledge of her subject a 
clear and logical arrangement, and a straight- 
forward manner of presenting her material, 
the author has well carried out her purpose 
of meeting in a simple and practical way the 
tollowing questions often asked by parents: 

“Of what value are books in the education 
of my children?” 

“What is the effect of bad reading?” 

“How may I interest my children in home 
reading?” 

“What kind of books do children like?” 

“What books shall I give my growing boy 
and girl?” 

“Where and how may I procure books?” 

In addition to the chapters discussing the 
influence of good and of bad books, children’s 
interests and ways of guiding reading, the 
selection of picture books, fairy tales and fic- 
tion, history, etc., the appendices, “How to 
procure books through the public library,” and 
“How to procure children’s books by pur- 
chase,” will be particularly valuable to the 
parent and the librarian remote from large 
book centers. Frequently readers, eager to 
follow suggestions offered by experts, are 
baffled by the difficulties of obtaining the books 
recommended. These extremely practical ap- 
pendices, giving information about state li- 
brary commissions and about the buying of 
the books listed, add much to the practical 
usefulness of the handbook. 

Ciara W. Hunt. 


CLASSIFICATION, THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL; 
together with an appendix containing an 
essay towards a bibliographical history of 
system of classification. By Ernest Cush- 
ing Richardson. 16+154 p. O. Scribner, 
1912. 

Although written over a decade ago, for 
the book is a reprint, with additions of lec- 
tures before the New York State Library 
School in 1goo0-o1, this study of Dr. Richard- 
son’s, which has just been issued in some- 
what revised and considerably enlarged form, 
is still in many respects the best compend of 
the theory of classification and offers the 
most extensive bibliography of the subject 
which we have. 

The first lecture, “The order of the sciences,” 
is theoretical; the second, “The classification 
of books,” practical. The likenesses and dif- 
ferences between theoretical and book classi- 
fication are pointed out and the confusion 
clarified, which criticizes classification when 
what is intended is criticism of notation. The 
criteria of a good book classification, accord- 
ing to Dr. Richardson, are: it should follow 
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natural order; “should be carried out in 
minute detail”; “should be provided with a 
notation which will allow for indefinite sub- 
division, using mixed symbols, but with a 
predominant decimal base”; “should be pro- 
vided with a detailed and specific index”; 
and is increased in value “in direct ratio to 
the generalness of its use.” 

The major portion of the book is taken up 
with appendices, giving chronological biblio- 
graphies of classifications, both theoretical 
and practical, from B. C. 428 to date. We 
note the omission only of the library classifi- 
cations used by the librarians of ancient E gypt, 
and probably in the next edition the indefatig- 
able compiler will supply even this gap. As 
giving, however, a considerable amount of 
classificatory information in condensed and 
convenient form, Dr. Richardson's bibliog- 
raphy is undoubtedly most useful. F.R. 


HISTORICAL RECORDS AND sTupIES, Vol. 6, part 
2, publications of United States Catholic 
Historical Society. New York, U. S. Cath- 
olic Historical Society, 1913. 

This latest volume in the series of publica- 
tions of the United States Catholic Historical 
Society maintains the high standard set by its 
predecessors. A file of these publications is 
essential to every reference library which aims 
at even a moderate degree of strength in 
American history. Necessarily and properly,a 
large share of the space in each volume is 
given to the presentation of material bearing 
especially on the history of the Church of 
Rome in North America, and of Catholic 
biography in this wide region. But there is 
always to be found therein much that is of 
general interest in the study of American 
annals. In the number before us, there is an 
illuminating article on the career of Father 
Pierre Gibault, the Catholic divine whom Gen. 
George Rogers Clark found stationed at Kas- 
kaskia, in the Illinois, when he and his little 
army of Virginia and Kentucky backswoods- 
men captured that wilderness stronghold from 
the British in 1778. Father Gibault, it will be re- 
membered, gave in his adhesion to the Amer- 
ican cause on the grounds of humanity and 
necessity in order to avoid bloodshed, and was 
helpful in suggestions to his flock that led to 
the easy subjugation by Clark of Vincennes 
and other British outposts. The priest was 
afterwards the subject of much ill-considered 
criticism by British sympathizers; this article 
explains his attitude, and makes known his 
candor and consistency. An account of New 
York’s first Irish emigrant society will be 
welcomed as an interesting chapter in the 
early history of our foreign groups. Akin 
to this is an excellent article on the work of 
Father Ferdinand Farmer, S.J., who minis- 
tered to German immigrants in various parts 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York 
from 1752 to 1786—a period of constant polit- 
ical excitement, during which the sympathies 
of this earnest and active itinerant were 
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sely connected with the cause of the Amer 
icans, while at the same time he maintained 
the confidence and esteem of the British offi- 
cials. Especially valuable to librarians is an ar- 
ticle by Prof. Joseph Fischer, S.J., of Feldkirch, 
Austria, who in 1900 won world renown 
among historians and geographers because of 
his discovery of the first map carrying the 
name America. Father Fischer has now 
clearly proved, with the aid of numerous fac- 
similes, the identity of the New York Public 
Library’s superb Ptolemy manuscript, with 
“the famous codex Ebnerianus that has long 
been sought in vain.” In the concluding para- 
graph, the writer appeals to American libra- 
rians and private collectors to make known 
to him the existence in their collections of 
any old Ptolemy or other cartographical man- 
uscripts to aid him in a scientific work upon 
which he is now engaged. It is to be hoped 
that other libraries in our country may dis- 
cover in their presses material that will 
terest Professor Fischer. 


R. G. THwalrtes 


and otber 


February has an editorial on “Spending the 
bookbinding appropriation,” an annotated list 
of one hundred and fifty titles of magazines 
with full information for libraries that bind 
their periodicals, supplementary to a list in 
the last issue. Several articles, such as one 
by Ada J. McCarthy on “Preparing maga- 
zines for the bindery,” are of value. 

Bulletin of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
for July-Sept., called the Children’s number, 
is devoted to the story hour, and seems to be 
a successful sort of follow-up literature. “The 
embodiment of the story hour in bulletin 
form,” says the preface, “has conclusively 
proved itself to be of great value and interest, 
well repaying the trouble of the compilers 

Children’s librarians, teachers, parents 
and story tellers have utilized these bulletins 
as a basis for their own story programs, and 
as an authority for the best books on special 
subjects. Children retain their programs 
throughout the year, so that they may know 
how the stories follow each other, and what 
books contain the stories.” The work with 
older children has been based on Chaucer, 
Spenser, Shakespeare’s comedies and Dickens’ 
children. 


Library Notes and News, Minnesota Public 
Library Commission, March, has: “What a 
library can mean to an institution child,” 
Gladys Chute; “The library at the home 
school for girls,” by Vera Carson; “Library 
at the school for the blind,” by Ruth Bur- 
gess; “Library at the school for the deaf,” by 
Louis C. Tuck; articles on the Minnesota 
Historical Society, etc. 
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The Newarker, March, has on the cover a 
brief account ot the work of the famous 
Business Branch, and within are articles on: 
“The salesman as missionary, and the litera- 
ture of his mission”; “Romance in Newark 
industries,” a graphic representation of the 
expenditure of Newark’s public money; “Hu- 
manity in business,” etc. 

New Jersey Library Bulletin, March, con- 
tains an account of the Atlantic City meet- 
ing, a question box, a list of new books, and 
articles on library advertising. 


Public Libraries, April, contains “The book 
that teacher says is good,” by Mary Ely; “The 
library and history teaching,” by Helen M. 
Waterson; “Sets for children,” by Harriet A. 
Wood; “Cultural reading in high schools,” by 
Anna Hadley. 

Vermont, Bulletin of the Public Li- 
brary Commission, contains for March a list 
of “Important books for the small libraries,” 
a selection of some 130 titles, none of them, 

says the editor, “too expensive for the small 
library to buy, and some of the volumes are 
so very helpful that no library can afford not 
to buy them.” 

The Wisconsin Arbor and Bird Day Annual 
for 1913, compiled by O. S. Rice, the State 
Library clerk, and issued by the state super- 
intendent for the use of teachers and schools, 
contains material for the celebration of these 
festivals and much other educational material 
of permanent value. There are many colored 
and half-tone illustrations and a most effective 
cover in colors. 


The World’s Work for May contains a 
readable and well-illustrated account of the 
New York Public Library system, by Sarah 
L. Comstock. 

ENGLISH 


The Librarian and Book World, April, con- 
tains “Public libraries and the care of local 
records,” I., by David L. Strachan; the usual 
departments, and “Modern methods of indi- 
rect lighting,” by F. W. Willcox and H. C. 
Wheat. 


The Library Assistant, April, contains “The 
theory of book selection,” by James D. Young; 
“Practical book selection,” by George R. Bol- 
ton. 

FOREIGN 

Bulletin de Association des Bibliothécatres 
francais, January- February, contains a “Note 
sur l’organisation d’un systéme de renseigne- 
ments au moyen de cartes de demande trans- 
mises de Bibliothéque a Bibliothéque.” 

La Coltura Popolare, April 1, has for its 
library Cepartment a report of “La Federation 
Italiana delle Biblioteche Popolari nell’ anno 
1912.” 

Maandblad voor Bibliotheek 
20, prints “De Transskriptie 


>wecren, March 
van Russiese 
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Eigennamen,” by N. Van Wijbe; “Romans in 
Openbare Bibliotheken,” by J. van der 
Valk; and comment n library matters in 
the Netherlands and elsewhere. 


Unze 


Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswe March, 
contains “Das Dogma von der systematischen 
Aufstellung,” by G. Leyh, and a list by Adal- 
bert Hortzschansky of “Neue Bucher und 
Aufsatze zum Bibliotheks- und B wesen,.” 

SEPARATE ART! 
ALPHABETING, 

The alphabetization of catalog 
Hawkes. Lib. World, Mr., ’13. 

A consideration of the difficulti 
betization, supplementary to an ; 
same subject by H. G. Steele in 
February, 1913. A set of rule 
study of the British Museum 
usage, is appended. 


FOREIGN STUDENT ASSISTANTS 


Foreign student assistants in 
Mash 


ries. Maurice H. B. 

An account of the methods 
foreign assistants in English 
comments which must be suggest 
ries in the matter of training t! 
ants. The contact between the 
and their visitors has, on th 
advantageous to both. 

BINDING AND REPAIR. 

Bibliographic style in medical literature. 
Frank Place. Medical Record, Ja. 25, ’ 
157-160. 

This article is of 
librarians. 

Strength 


some general interest to 
factors in paper as related to 
binding. By William Bond Wheelwright. 
Printing Art, Ja., ’13, p. 352-356 

Largely devoted to a review and criticism 
of Mr. Chivers’ article on “Paper and bind- 
mg of library books,” which he read before 
the A. L. A. some years ago 
Book SELECTION. 

The theory of book selection. James D. 
Young. Lib. Asst., A., 13. 

Selection of books should be 
of the total literary output, though it must 
be remembered that the public has predilec- 
tions for certain definite kinds of books. All 
of the really important and valuable books 
should be bought, if possible, in order to make 
the library a potential intellectual center. “We 
must try and stock not only what the public 
wants, but what is good for the public, 
whether it wants it or not.” A second general 
rule is that a such as Latin grammar, 
cannot, except by the British Museum and 
few special pedagogic libraries, be completely 
covered. Each group of literature demands 
separate treatment. Mathematics and philos- 
ophy, for example, are totally different in their 
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requirements for completeness. The most 
difficult problem of all in book buying is the 
question of choice of current literature. The 
author would avoid aping specialized libraries, 
yet he strongly discounts that “intellectual 
quackery” which has arisen from the great 
desire to be up to date. No general princi- 
ples can help much, however, in book selec- 
tion. The practical work depends more on 
natural aptitude than upon special training. 


Practical book selection. George R. Bolton. 
Lib Asst., A., 

A record of personal experience in book 
selection, with suggestions that have been 
proved of value. Reference books, series, the 
pet literature of people interested in special 
subjects, are dealt with, as well as the subjects 
of the “best” books, anticipating demands, re- 
lations with committees, and some good advice 
about publishers’ remainder lists. 


LrpRARY DISCIPLINE. 

Library discipline. By Kate W. Barney. 
Pub. Libs., Mr., ’13, p. 103-104. 

Suggestions for effective control of con- 
ditions within the library. The author sums 
up her discussion with these recommenda- 
tions: Don’t nag. Don’t reprove one person 
many times without following your reproof 
with more drastic measures. Don’t cherish 
grudges after the disciplined one shows a dis- 
position to reform. Don’t glance suspiciously 
at your patrons, as if you expected them to 
do something wrong. ... “It is much easier 
to keep disorder out of the library than it 
is to work it out when once established, for 
disorder is a matter of habit and tradition, 
and you are liable to periodical outbreaks as 
each fresh gang of youngsters feels the urge 
of growing powers and independence. Keep 
a firm hand, a charitable mind and a loving 
heart for your young people, make the library 
atmosphere one of cheerful, courteous help- 
fulness and you are not likely to be greatly 
troubled with serious disorder.” 


TEACHING. 

The library and history teaching. Helen M. 
Waterson. Pub. Libs., A., 13. 

“It is impossible for you to overestimate 
the stupidity of your pupils,” a sentence re- 
membered by the writer from a pedagogical 
article of some years ago, is modified to this 
statement: “It is very difficult for an adult to 
appreciate how immature is the mind of a 
child of 12 or 14 years.” The article consists 
ot helpful suggestions and experiences bear- 
ing out this view, with especial emphasis on 
methods of co Speration between teacher and 
librarian. 

OUTSIDE READING. 

Outside cultural reading in high 
Anna Hadley. Pub. Libs., A., 

One way of developing the interest of stu- 
dents is to start from any interest in a given 


schools. 
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subject and stimulate interest in another by 
means of books and magazines, developing, 
enlarging and following all by-paths. The 
“tlunker” in all lines, or, rather, the one who 
has not found himself or will not find him- 
self, has to be caught in other ways—by 
chance appeals to passing interests—or possi- 
bly here there is deep interest if we but look 
for it. 

Both in small and large schools the per- 
sonal element counts more than any other 
factor, by suggestion or comment by the li- 
brarian or teacher. Better than the usual re- 
sults of “required” reading are such happen- 
ings as the experience of the high school girl 
who rushed home declaring she must read 
Pendennis before another day should come, 
because “Prof. F. refers to him and his do- 
ings almost every day, and I must know what 
he is talking about.” 


SETS FOR CHILDREN. 
Sets for children. 
Libs., A., '13. 
Opinions on the subject matter, make-up, 
and the advisability of purchase for library 
or home of four sets of books for children 
were investigated by the writer, and the re- 
sults reported at some length. The librarians 
of whom inquiry was made were Miss An- 
drus, Seattle; Miss Bascom, editor A. L. A. 
Booklist; Miss Britton, Spokane; Miss Bur- 
nite, Cleveland; Miss Carson, Tacoma; Miss 
Hagey, Cedar Rapids; Miss Hunt, Brooklyn; 
Miss McMahon, Indianapolis: Miss Marvin, 
Oregon; Miss Otis, New York City; Miss 
Power, St. Louis; Mrs. Lyman-Scott, Oak 
Park; Miss Thompson, Newark; Miss Tyler, 


Harriet A. Wood. Pub. 


Iowa; Miss Van Buren, Madison; Miss 
Wheeler, Albany. 

The works were: (1) Children’s hour. 
Houghton; (2) Young folks’ library. Hale 


& Locke; (3) Children’s library of work and 
play. Doubleday; (4) Book of knowledge. 
Grolier Soc. Four pages of pertinent com- 
ment are given. 

Hotes and Hews 


NEWARK SCULPTURE EXHIBITION.—An_ exhi- 
bition of bronzes by American sculptors was 
shown during April at the Newark Library. 
The exhibit was brought together by the 
National Scuplture Society. 


LARGE TYPE COLLECTION.—The St. Louis Pub- 
lic Library has placed in the open-shelf room 
a collection of one hundred volumes in large 
type, “for the use of those whose eyes rebel 
against the small print so often used for 
books.” There are both fiction and non-fiction 
in the selection. 


N. Y. P. L. print exuipits.—The exhibition 
of Washington portraits will run to April 30, 
and recent accessions and fifteenth and six- 
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teenth century engravings will be on view for 
an indefinite time in the Stuart Gallery. Early 
prints and books relating to railroads, from 
the collection of Mr. William Barclay Parsons, 
are now being shown. 


COLLEGE OF THE City or New York.—At the 
dedication of the German library presented 
by Adolph Lewissohn to the City College, 
Count Von Bernstorff, the German ambassa- 
dor, was the guest of honor. Andrew Car- 
negie was also present and made a brief ad- 
dress, as did also Professor Rudolph Eucken. 


WoRKING PAPERS IN Passaic, N. J.—When 
a Passaic boy or girl applies for his working 
papers he gets with them a letter from the 
city librarian, which, appealing to both ambi- 
tion and love of pleasure, argues strongly for 
the use of the library. 


CLEVELAND TRAINING CLASS.—The course in 
training for children’s librarians which has 
been given at the Cleveland Public Library 
the past year is to be repeated in 1913-14. 
This year twelve young women, all either 
graduates of library schools or experienced in 
library work, or both, are receiving eight 
months’ training in the practice and theory of 
children’s work. 

These students are rated as student chil- 
dren’s librarians, and they are given paid 
practice for thirty-five hours a week, on the 
basis of 5/6 time. Two mornings a week 
(somewhat less in the busiest months) are 
given to lectures and recitations which com- 
prise children’s literature and method of 
presentation, organization of children’s work, 
child study, and social problems. A sum is 
set aside by the Library Board for lectures 
from outside authorities to supplement those 
given by the staff. Eight lectures in story- 
telling are given by Mrs. Thorne-Thomsen, of 
Chicago, and the weekly story-telling is the 
subject of class discussion and supervision by 
the instructor in story-telling. 

Social workers of this community are se- 
cured for presentation of the aspects of their 
individual work. Miss Virginia Graff, for- 
merly supervisor of Montclair Normal Train- 
ing School, gives twelve lectures in Child 
study. During the three months, October, 
November and December, 42 lectures have 
been given by twelve different lecturers, seven 
of whom are of the library staff. The larger 
part of the course remains to be given. 

The students are given definite assignments 
under heads of children’s rooms or as acting 
children’s librarians in small rooms. Unless 
the student has had previous experience in 
children’s work her assignment is changed 
during the year to give a wider range of 
experience 

Student children’s librarians are engaged for 
the course ending June 14. No tuition is 
charged, as the main purpose of the class is 
the maintenance and upbuilding of the staff of 
the Children’s Department of the Cleveland 
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Public Library. In taking the course the stu- 
dent enters into no obligation to remain on 
the staff, nor does the library guarantee a 
position to all those who qualify. However, 
past experience of the needs of the library 
indicates that there is likely to be opportunity 
for all who care to continue in its service. 
The advantages of this training class are al- 
ready seen in its tendency to unify the chil- 
dren’s work of the library. Undoubtedly the 
whole staff gains from contact with the stu- 
dents and the supervision given them, and the 
preparation of lectures by members of the 
staff contributes to their practical work 

The average annual number of appointments 
in the Children’s Department is about twenty, 
caused by the increase of the work and its 
extension to new centers, by resignations, and 
by assignments to other duties here is a 
need of as many students as we can train 
under present conditions 

For further information address William H. 
Brett, librarian. 


RENEWAL ABOLISHED AT GRAND 
Four weeks before the fines begin is now the 
regulation at the Grand Rapids Public Li- 
brary, except for seven-day books. Four 
books can be taken out on one card hereafter, 
provided that not more than one be fiction 
and not more than two be juveniles. It is 
reported that these two latter restrictions are 
due to the stock not being large enough for 
any greater liberality in circulation, particu- 
larly at the branches. 


RocuHester’s Liprary BoARD STRENGTHENED 
—A bill affecting the status of the board at 
Rochester has passed the legislature. Accord- 
ing to its provisions, the library trustees will 
occupy the same semi-independent relation to 
the general city government as the Board of 
Education and the Park Commission, with 
much more power as to purchase and employ- 
ment than before. 


DAYTON AFTER THE FLOOD.— Clat- 
worthy, of the Dayton library, writes that the 
building still stands, despite flood and_ fire 
“We did not escape very grave damage, how- 
ever, losing about 40,000 volumes at the cen- 
tral building. I have a force of men shovel- 
ing out slime and mud all through the build- 
ing. Haven't been able to get to all depart- 
ments yet. Children’s, reference and branch 
departments ruined completely. Staff safe! 
Flood came upon city before we had gotten 
down town. The water was 16 feet deep in 
the building.” 


Tue Dayton Journal for 


April 13 gives 
the following account of the damage to the 
library: 

“Miss Clatworthy estimates the loss in the 
Dayton library to be $100,000, which has only 
been equalled by the San Francisco earth- 
quake and the burning of the library in Al- 
bany, N. Y. 
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“Over 40,000 books were damaged by the 
water, while half of this number were com- 
pletely washed from the building. Several 
hundred of these books have been found 
along the levee, where the current had piled 
them in a mass of debris. 

“Nearly every book in the children’s depart- 
men in the basement was swept from the 
building, while those that were left on the 
shelves were ruined by the mud and water. 

“On the first floor thousands of books were 
thrown into the water, owing to the collapse 
of large cases. All the bound magazines and 
reference catalogs on the first floor were 
ruined, which was probably one of the great- 
est losses to the library. 

“The several hundred volumes of the patent 
office records, which was one of the most 
complete collections in the country, were 
shoveled out of the mud and hauled to the 
dump in wagons. Every book in the medical 
library in the basement was completely ruined. 

“The catalog system ... was not damaged 
to any great extent. The cards are legible, 
and it is thought that a great part of these 
can be washed and refiled. 

“The several thousand books which had 
been purchased for the Carnegie branch li- 
brary on the West Side were washed from 
the building and scattered for miles over the 
city. The books had just recently been pur- 
chased and stored in'the library building. 

“Miss Clatworthy stated that probably the 
greatest loss to the public library was the 
ruined newspaper files, all of which were in 
the basement. The files were unusually com- 
plete from the founding of all Dayton news- 
papers. One volume, containing the first 
newspaper printed in Dayton in 1803, was 
saved. The newspaper files have been taken 
to a large barn in the country, where an effort 
is being made to dry them. 

“Every book in the public library, with the 
exception of those on the two top shelves on 
the main floor and in the balcony, was a total 
loss.” 


A BIBLIOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE? — Under the 
caption, “What the rich man might do for 
the rng 3 the Scientific American says, edi- 
torialy: “Building libraries is a favorite pur- 
suit of philanthropists. This proves that 
many benevolent persons prefer to minister 
to the mental rather than the material needs 
of humanity, a preference with which we are 
not disposed to quarrel. Just because, how- 
ever, we heartily approve of libraries, we de- 
plore the fact that the amount of money spent 
in creating them is out of all proportion to 
the amount spent in making them useful. A 
library is still a library, even though its con- 
tents are securely locked up from human 
sight, as in the case of the precious manu- 
scripts said to be stored in the crypt of St. 
Sophia, at Constantinople. The admirable 
science of librarianism, which has been mainly 
evolved within the past half century, has for 
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its main purpose the removal of the invisible 
bolts and bars that obstruct access to libraries. 
Modern aids to reading and research, in the 
form of card catalogs, indexes, bibliographies 
and the like, have immensely facilitated the 
use of the great collection of books of which 
our civilization is so proud, but there is still 
an almost unlimited amount of work to be 
done in this direction. 

“Here is a suggestion for the rich man who 
wishes to vary the program of library build- 
ing. A library is primarily beneficial only to 
a restricted community. The benefits of good 
work in the bibliography are universal. Why 
not endow a ‘bibliographic institute’ ?” 

City PLANNING CLASSIFICATION — HARVARD 
Universitry.—The Harvard School of Land- 
scape wry announces the issue, about 
May 1, of its tentative classification scheme, 
covering the field of city planning, which has 
been in preparation since the establishment 
of its special reference library in 1911. The 
scheme is intended not only to provide for 
the classification of reference material—books, 
pamphlets, maps, plans, photographs, plates 
and postcards—in the library, but also to 
serve as a basis for the arrangement of notes 
and other professional data. It will be used 
in classifying the titles in the bibliography of 
city planning, now being compiled jointly by 
the Library of Congress and the school. It 
has further interest in suggesting aspects of 
the field on which as yet little has been pub- 
lished. The scheme is constructed on the 
general principles of the Library of Congress 
classification, which was found to contain no 
adequate provision for the particular field of 
city planning. A similar scheme for land- 
scape architecture, in which also the Library 
of Congress scheme is deficient, has been de- 
veloped by the school and will be issued later 

While the schemes were in their initial 
stages, the chief classifier of the Library of 
Congress was consulted in regard to their 
place in the general classification. He agreed 
to placing them in Class N, fine arts, coor- 
dinate with architecture NA, and immediately 
after it, using three letter combination, NAB 
for landscape architecture, and NAC for city 
planning, since NB was already in use. The 
landscape architecture section replaces SB 
469-485, and the city planning section replaces 
NA _ g000-9300 in the School of Landscape 
Architecture Library, which uses the regular 
Library of Congress classification schedules— 
particularly sections of H, R, S and T—for 
material in allied fields. 

The city planning scheme, to be published 
by the university, may be ordered in advance 
or obtained from the Harvard University 
Press, Cambridge, Mass., at fifty cents a copy, 
as soon as issued. 


A. L. A. manuat.—Of the chapters yet to 
appear Mr. Walter’s contribution on “Library 
printing” and Mr. Wynkoop’s on “Library 
commissions, state aid and state agencies” are 
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now in press. Miss Olcott’s chapter on 
dren’s reading” will be put in process 

and the chapter on “Loan department,’ 
Mr. Carl P. P. Vitz is now in the hands 
the committee. The following chapters 
reported by Mr. Wyer, chairman of the Man- 
ual committee, as in an advanced state: “Lt- 
brary service,” Mr. Hill; “Free public _libra- 
ries,’ Miss Lord; “Catalog,” Miss Gooch; 
“Public documents,’ Mr. Wyer; “Bibliogra- 
phy,” Miss Mudge. 


These Manual chapters have not sold as 
well as the committee anticipated, and there 
is some doubt whether they will be incorpo- 
rated into a single volume. At any rate it 
will not be done for some time. 


New York Liprary sTATuES.—Two groups 
of statuary for the New York Public Li- 
brary by Frederick MacMonnies, the sculptor. 
have been approved by the Municipal Art 
Commission. They are to be placed in the 
niches above the fountains to the north and 
south of the Fifth avenue entrance. The 
group for the southern niche is entitled 
“Beauty,” and that for the northern niche 
“Truth.” They are to cost approximately 
$15,000 apiece. Mr. MacMonnies is executing 
them in Giverny-par-Vernon, Eure, France 

The Art Commission recently approved two 
groups of statuary for the northern and south- 
ern pediments of the Fifth avenue fagade of 
the library. They were by George Gray Bar- 
nard, and represented “Art” and “History.” 

At the same time the MacMonnies statuary 


was approved, the commission decided favor- 
ably also on a group of statuary by Daniel c. 
French for the pediment of the Brooklyn In- 


stitute of Arts and Sciences. It consists of 
eight human figures, representing Art and 
Science, Astronomy, Geology and Biology, 
Architecture, Painting and Sculpture, with a 
sphinx and peacock at either end. The esti- 
mated cost is $35,000. 


Peace Day ButitetIn—The United States 
Bureau of Education has just issued a Peace 
Day bulletin for 1013, containing, besides a 
suggested program for the day, a number of 
interesting short articles on different phases 
of the international peace movement, accurate 
and comprchensive information about the va- 
rious organizations working for peace, and a 
collection of appropriate poems and prose 
quotations by famous peace lovers of many 
nations. The material was compiled for the 
bureau by Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, secre- 
tary of the American School Peace League, 
and a world-known worker for peace. Peace 
Day will be widely celebrated in schools 
throughout the United States this year. Al- 
though introduced but a few years ago, this 

‘ial school day in behalf of international 
peace is now regularly celebrated in many 
.merican schools, and the indications are that 
its observance this year will be extended to 
thousands more. Since May 18, the day set 
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Peace Day, falls on Sunday, the 
schools will probably hold their exercises on 
the nearest school day. 
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Book WAGONS IN DeL_aware.—Among_ the 
many good bills passed at the recent session 
of the Delaware state legislature was one 
which doubled the appropriation to the State 
Library Commission. This was done with the 
distinct understanding that a large part of 
the increase should be devoted to the develop- 
ment of book-wagon routes in rural Dela- 
ware. An experiment along this line, made 
in the summer of 1912, was so successful that 
the members of the commission experienced 
little difficulty in getting their bill through the 
legislature. They were aided very materially 
in their efforts by the Governor of the state, 
who took great interest in the matter 


New SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—The Blau 
velt bill has been signed by Gov. Sulzer. The 
measure provides for the use of school houses 
and grounds for assemblies for educational 
purposes, for public library purposes, for 
holding social, civic and recreational meetings 
and entertainments, non-exclusive and open 
to the public, and when authorized by a vote 
of the district for political meetings, registra- 
tion, primaries and elections. 


CoMMISSION WoRK Vermont. — Eight 
towns and one incorporated village have 
voted to establish town and village libraries, 
respectively, and to apply for state aid to the 
extent of $100 in books from the Free Pub- 
lic Library Commission. They are: Bolton, 
,ridgewater, Elmore, Monkton, North Hero, 
North Troy (incorporated village), Plainfield, 
St. George and Stratton. This will make 137 
towns and incorporated villages which have 
received “first aid” in establishment, and 189 
free libraries. The total of free and other 
libraries, excluding high school collections, 1s 
now 212. In a total of 246 towns, there are 
36 towns which have no library. With a few 
exceptions, these are very small and scattered 
mountain towns, 16 of which have traveling 
library collections from the state. 


THE MODEL PRIVATE LIBRARY AT CLARK COoL- 
LEGE.—A second edition, or, rather, revision, 
of the list (of February, 1912) for a model 
private library has been issued by Louis N 
Wilson, the librarian at Clark University. As 
those who are interested in fostering reading 
habits among undergraduates will remember, 
the plan was based upon the suggestions o! 
people outside the library A lively letter of 
criticism and suezestion is printed in full 
Mr. Wilson adds: “I think, perhaps, the loca- 
tion of such a collection, in a room that ts 
practically a part of the college library, is not 
without its disadvantages. Were it placed in 
building, frequented by the stu- 
denis in their leisure hours, i: would be pos 
many things that cannot con- 
veniently be done in its present situation.” 
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Bethlehem, N. H. A new town office and 
library building, the gift of Gen. George T. 
Cruft, has recently been opened. The total 
cost of the building is about $60,000, and about 
$16,000 will be given for endowment. 


Dallas, Tex., is making plans for a colored 
library. 


Fort Smith, Ark., City Council this year 
voted $1000 above its usual appropriation for 
books. 


Gilbertville, Mass. A library building, given 
by E. H. Gilbert, of Ware, to the town, was 
opened in April with dedicatory exercises. 
The library is of gray Indiana limestone, one 
story, with children’s and reference rooms. 


Harrisburg, Pa. The library building will 
probably be opened by the middle of the sum- 
mer, after the work of reclassifying and cata- 
loging is completed. 


Kansas City, Mo. An extension, to cost 
$100,000, is to be built to the north of the 
present library building. The extension is to 
be three stories high, 48 x 140 feet. 


Los Angeles, Cal. The board of directors, 
at a meeting held April 8, decided to move 
the library (after the expiration of its present 
contract, July 1, 1914) from its present quar- 
ters in the Hamburger Building to a new 
building to be constructed very soon on the 
northwest corner of Fifth street and Broad- 
way. The library will occupy the three top 
floors, which have an area of about 48,000 
square feet. Fifth street and Broadway is the 
center of the retail trade district,and a large 
increase in circulation is anticipated. 


Lyndonville, Vt. The librarian has a pamph- 
let table on which are spread out all sorts of 
pamphlets that may interest the people, and 
that, unless so exhibited, probably would not 
be noticed. 


Montpelier, Vt—The Kellogg-Hubbard Li- 
brary has issued a leaflet, called “Books of 
interest to Sunday school teachers.” It men- 
tions not only complete books on the subject, 
but special chapters from other books. There 
are 44 titles in all. The library has also printed 
eight “Reading lists for young people,” ar- 
ranged by grades as “stepping-stones”; about 
10 books, old and new, on each list; the whole 
on a slip of paper about 5x3 inches, very 
easily tucked into the card pocket of the book 
borrowed by any child. The librarian says that 
these lists seem to have awakened interest in 
the older books that had stood neglected on 
the shelves. 


New Orleans, La. Loyola University dedi- 
cated, on March 24, the library presented by 
Edward J. Bobet. It is on the second floor 
of the main building, now contains 10,000 
volumes, and has capacity for 60,000. 
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Washington, D. C. A Masonic library of 
75,000 volumes is to be housed in the new 
Scottish Rite Temple, now being erected. The 
nucleus of the collection was gathered by 
Gen. Albert Pike. 


WVilliamsport,Pa. James V. Brown Library 
is holding, trom April 12 to May 10, an interest- 
ing exhibition of modern American art can- 
vasses, for the most part directly from the 
Pennsylvania Academy. Printed notes on the 
artists and their work are used in the schools 
of the town. 


Worcester, Mass. The cornerstones of three 
branch libraries, for which he gave $75,000, 
were laid by Andrew Carnegie on March 27. 
In spite of a severe storm, about three hun- 
dred people were gathered about each of the 
sites and heard the few sentences which were 
all that the mayor and Mr. Carnegie could 
deliver. A different trowel was used at each 
building and presented to Mr. Carnegie. 


‘Librarians 


Baxter, Charles Newcomb, librarian of the 
Blackstone Memorial Library, at Branford, 
Conn., was married to Miss Iva Georgiana 
Bishop at Branford on March 2s. 


Mary P., Illinois, 'o8, has re- 
signed her position in the Kansas State Li- 
brary, to become document cataloger in the 
Kansas City Public Library. 

BorreseNn, Lillian, has been appointed libra- 
rian in charge of the new state circulation 
library of South Dakota. 


Branpels, Albert S., a director of the Louis 
ville Free Public Library, died on March 4 
He was one of the most efficient directors of 
that institution. He always stood for trained 
emploves, and was always on the alert to se« 
how the library could best serve the needs of 
the city. A graduate of Harvard, class of 
1879, he demonstrated in varied ways how 
useful a university graduate could be to hi 
community. Mr. Brandeis was a member o! 
the A. L. A. Committee on library training ir 
1910. 


Helen V., Illinois, ’os, has re- 
signed from the librarianship of the Whiting. 
Indiana, Public Library, to take charge of 
the children’s work in the public library of 
Houston, Texas. 


CAMPRELL, Agnes, first assistant librarian in 
Passaic, N. J., died March 28. She was for 
several years in charge of the Reid Memorial 
Library. 

CoLecrove, Mrs. Mabel E.. New York State 
Library School, '10, has resigned her position 
as librarian of the Heermance Memorial Li- 
brary at Coxsackie, N. Y., to take charge of 
the catalog department of the Public Library 
at Newark, N. J. 
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Coursen, Laura, for seventeen years libra- 
rian of Library, Newton, N. 
died April 1 


EATON, librarian at the Utica 
(N. Y.) Public Library, is to be librarian at 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Fracc, Charles A., of the Congressional 
Library, has been chosen librarian of the 
Bangor, Maine, Public Library. 


GREEN, Belle Da Costa, librarian of the late 
J. Pierrepont Morgan’s collection, receives by 
the terms of his will the sum of $50,000. 


Heap, Idress, for six years librarian of the 
Missouri Historical Association, is to marry 
Clarence Walworth Alvord, associate pro- 
fessor of history at the University of Illinois. 


Hunt, Mrs. L. M., for the last thirteen 
years librarian at the University of Missis- 
sippi, has resigned. 


KinGs.ey, Arline Redington, Drexel, was 
married on Dec. 25, 1912, at her home in 
Baltimore, Md., to Mr. Archibald Sylvester 
Hall, of Washington, D. C. 


McCautey, Pauline M., New York State 
Library School, ’10-’11, has resigned her posi- 
tion as firdt assistant at the Wylie avenue 
branch of the Carnegie Library at Pittsburgh, 
to become librarian of the Public Library at 
Waxo, Tex. 


Nason, Sabra L., Illinois, ’o5-07, for the 
past two years librarian of the Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, Public Library, has resigned her posi- 
tion and is spending a few weeks in Florida, 
taking a much needed rest. 


Oscoop, Mary A., Illinois, ’o4-05, has re- 
signed the librarianship of the Tyler, Texas, 
Public Library, a position which she has held 
for the past eight years, and has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the public library at 
Fort Smith, Arkansas. 


Preirrer, Sara M., for several years chief 
of the circulating department of the Atlantic 
City Public Library, was married on April 12 
to Charles W. May, and will reside at North- 
field, N. J. 


Reap, Helen S., of the library staff, has been 
appointed head of the newly organized order 
department in the Kansas City Public Library. 


Roserts, Flora B., of Superior (Wis.) P. L., 
has been appointed librarian of the Pottsville 
(Pa.) P. L. 


George Thomas, of Louisville, Ky., 
April to, to Miss Anna Flor- 


SETTLE, 
was married, 
ence Hubbuch 


Sorts-Conen, Leon M., has resigned his 
position as head of the department of travel- 
ing libraries of the Brooklyn Public Library, 
to become office manager of an importing 
house. 


SUTHERLAND, Lilian A., Pittsburgh, 
formerly head of the children’s department of 
the Rosenberg Library, Galveston, Tex., has 
been appointed children’s librarian at Kansas 
Cit y. 


SWARTHOUT, Jasmine A., has been appointed 
to the Heermance we at Coxackie, N. Y 


Gifts and Bequests 


ARNEGIE LIBKARY GIFTS, JAN 


MARCH 31, 


AMOUNT 


omfield, Neb 
radferd, Pa. (for addition to building) 
rliington, Kan. (increase) 
Carmel, Ind., and Clay Township 
Charleston, W. Va 
Clinton Township, 
Covington, 


9,000 
45,000 
2,500 
10,000 
10,000 


Waterman, 


ese 10,000 
(town and township) . R000 
Enterprise, Ore 12,500 
Evansville, Ind. (colored branch)... : 10,000 
F airfield, ee 6,000 
Fostoria, 20,000 
Franklin, 
Garrett, 
Gas City, 
Glendale, 
Grant’s 
Gridley, 
Havre, 
Huntinet 
Klamath Falls (Co.), Ore 
Lincoln, Kan 
Lyons, 'N. Y 
Marietta, 30,00) 
Moocresville and Brown Townships, 10,000 
New Haven, Conn. (3 branches).. patel 60,000 
Nutley, N. J . 10,000 
Osgood Town and Center Townshi p "(?). 9,008 
Paoli, Ind. (town and township) 8,000 
Parowan, 6,000 
Plymouth, 15,000 
Price, J 10,009 
Reading, : 11,680 
Roachdale Town and Franklin T’ship, Ir 10,000 
5,000 
10,000 


Tenn. (for Williamson Co.) 


10,000 


10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
12,500 
60,000 
10,000 
20.000 

9,000 
10,000 


Ind., and townships Halbert & Centre 


iowa 

Springfield, Mass., 

West Point, Miss 

Two Rivers, Wis. 

Tuscarawas, O (county) . 

Union Township, Brown Co., 

Upper Montclair, N. 

Waterloo, Ind., Town and Townshi P 
Watts, Cal.. 

West Allis, 15,000 
West Tampa, 17, 
Yreka, Cal « 90568 6800660066 


CANADA 
Ont. (Ine.) 
8.000 
10,006 
10,000 


promised years ago action taken 


till amount made 


1913. 
Bainbridge. Ga 10,000 2 
a? 
{47 
Brantford 
* This gift made 12 years ago, but San Francisco ie rs =H ae = 
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Airdrie, Scotland £5,500 
Bethnal Green, London, England . £5,000 
1,000 
Heidelberg, Cape Colony.... S09 
Rowley Regis, Eng. (Inc.).........esseeee 303 
Timern, Z. (ime). 1,500 


Cornell University. The library of the late 
Professor John Craig, said to be the second 
largest and most complete private collection in 
the country on purely agricultural topics, has 
been presented to the Cornell State College of 
Agriculture by Mrs. Craig. The collection in- 
cludes more than 5000 volumes. 


Danville, Vt. Mr. Morrill, of New York 
City, has given the library $1000. 


Grand Rapids, Mich. The public library 
has received $1000 as a bequest from the late 
Frederick P. Wilcox. 

Ilion, N. ¥., has received by will of Fred- 
erick V. Weller a bequest, consisting of his 
house, two acres of land, a block in the vil- 
lage and about $60,000 to be used for the 
library and park. . 


University oF Itt1nors.—District No. 6 of 
the Independent Order B’nai B'rith has pre- 
sented to the University of Illinois a contribu- 
tion toward the formation of a B’nai B'rith 
library of Jewish literature, to illustrate the 
activities of the Jewish people in furthering 
the progress of civilization. The fund was 
sent through a committee of which Mr. Ed- 
ward Sonnenschein, of Chicago, was chair- 
man. Messrs. Israel Cowen and A. B. Seelen- 
freund, of Chicago, and Mr. Isaac Kuhn, of 
Champaign, IIl., have been especially active in 
the establishment of such a library. The books 
are being selected by Dr. D. S. Blondheim, of 
the romance faculty. 


Los Angeles, Cal. By the will of Ida Han- 
cock Ross, $10,000 is left for the establish- 
ment of the “Henry Hancock memorial room” 
when the permanent library building is fin- 


ished. 


LIBRARY GIFTS IN 

Tue A. L. A. Bulletin for March contains 
a list and analysis of gifts to American libra- 
ries in 1912, including money, buildings, sites, 
books, miscellaneous and undescribed items. 
Mr. Carnegie’s gifts for the year are about 
the same as in 1911, with a total of $2,236,953. 
Other donors have given nearly three times as 
much as in 1911—$3,265,825.21, as against $1,- 
038,452.69. This includes Mrs. Widener’s 
$1,000,000 gift to Harvard University, The total 
number of volumes given is about twice that 
of ror, and gifts of sites have more than 
doubled. “The most conspicuous gifts of the 
year are those of the Widener library at Har- 
vard; $750,000 to St. Paul from J. J. Hill; 
$200,000 to Trinity College from J. Pierpont 
Morgan: $250,000 to Manchester, N. H., from 
Frank P. Carpenter; the Avery building at 
Columbia University, costing $500,000, from 
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S. J. Avery; $750,000 from Mr. Carnegie to 
the city of San Francisco.” 

The total amount for the year is $5,502,- 
778.21; 115,954 volumes, 16 sites and 13 
buildings have been given in addition. 

We add a list of gifts of $1000 or over not 
hitherto noted in the Lrprary JoURNAI 
Loutstana. 

New Orleans. $25,000 increase from Artrew Car 


negie. 
California, 

Univ, of Santa Clara. Gift of y of Judge 

David H. Belden; $10,000 ibrary from 


Hon, John W. Ryland 

Stanford University. Mrs. O. B. Dodge, $5000 to 

Medical Dept. lbrary 
Connecticut. 

New Haven. Yale University Library, 6000 vols., 
incl, manuscripts and notable editions of Amer 
ican authors, valued at $100,000, from Owen F 
Aldis, of Chicago. 

Georgia, 

Bainbridge. $10,000 from Andrew Carnegie. 
Iowa. 

Sigourney. $10,000 from Andrew Carncgie. 
Massachusetts. 

Arlington. $25,000 from Winfield Robbins for the 
preservation and increase of print collection 

Athol. $15,000 from Andrew Carnegie. 

Attleboro. $3000 from D. H. Smith. 

Boston $10,000, endowment fund for books by 
will of Catherine Knapp. 

Brewster. Income from $3000 by will of Joseph 
Nickerson. 

Cohasset. $2000 by will of Mary L. Williams 

Concord. $5000 by will of Martha R. Hunt. 

Dedham. $3000 by wil! of Catherine Lamson 

East Bridgewater. $3000 by will of W. A. Rust 

Easton. $10,000 by will of Cyrus Lothrop 

Lynn. $1000 from John Page Woodbury 

Malden $ro00 by will of Mrs. Mary W. F. Smit 

Newton. W. M_ Bullivant, money for a memorial 
library at West Newton 

Sharon. $3000 by will of Lucius Clapp. 

Springfield. $1000 by will of J. L. Shipley. 

Topsf.icld. $5000 upon death of widow of Dr. J. A 
Lamson 

Tynsborough. $5900 by will of Mary E. Bennett: 
$2000 will of Frederick Blanchard 

Westminster. $1000 by will of Manson Haws 

Minnesota, 
Benson. $1500 for site by popular subscriptior 
Neve York. 

Alden. $15,000 for building from Joseph i 
Ewell and Carrie F, Ewell. 

Belfast. from a friend 

Colton. $22,000 for building, $35,000 for endow 
ment from A. Barton Hepburn 

Corning. Perpetual leasehold of floor of large 
new building by O. W. Wellington 

East Hounsfield. Building and ground worth $4000 
from Cleveland family. 

Franklinville. $5000 for building and site from 
H, F lont 

Glen Iris. Building by will of W. P. Letchworth 

Haverstraw. $2000 from a friend 

Hoosick Falls. $50,000 for building and endow 


Little Falls. Law library, collection and $5000 
endowment by will of Watts T. Loomis. 

New York. R. M, C. A. Library, $1200 
from a_ friend. 

New Rochelle. $60,000 from Andrew Carnezie 

Poughkeepsie. Vassar College Library, $1400 from 
unnamed donor. 

Rhinecliff. $80,000 permanent endowment from 
Levi P. Morton. 

Rome. $4000 by will of WJ. P. Kingsley 

Russell. $2000 endowment from S. H. Knox 

Skaneateles. $1000 for endowment by will of 
Alice S. Mosely 

Smithtown Site from Mrs. S. C. Butler; $2500 
for building by various donors. 


|_| 

| 
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Syracuse. — $5000 for branch, South Side Business 
Men’s Ass'n. 
Nerth Carolina. 
Asheville $2 
Oho, 
Oberlin College Library, $10,000 anonymous git 
Paulding Co. $40,000 from Andrew Carnegie 


(about) from Pack family 


Pennsylvania, 

Clifton Heights Parsonage from New 
church for library and social center 

Haverford laverford College Library, stack 
building for 100,000 vols. by anonymous donor 

Lancaster $2300 from Frank Brenneman. 

Pennsburg Perkiomen Seminary, $20,000 
Andrew Carnegie 


Jerusalem 


from 


Rhode Island 
Brown University. Corthell Engineenring Library. 

$sooo endewment, from Elmer L. Corthell. 
Public Library. $5000 from Dr. Oliver H Arnold 
Tennessee. 
Lebanon 
ing estimated 


istle Heights Training School Build- 
it $12,000 from Rutherford Parkes 
ermont. 
Reading by will of Clarence W, Marks. 
Shelburt sooo from Mrs. W. S. Webb 
I ooo by will of Mrs. Jane M. Dana. 


ooo for building by will of Clemena 
$:0,000 from Hon. 


a 
hall and library building 
$io0o by will of Mrs. Ward. 


Tripp 
Reedsburg 


Library Reports 


Allegheny County Law L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
J. Oscar Emrich, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 912.) Ac- 
cessions 1436; total 26,061. 

The index of cases on Pennsylvania law, 
containing 17,000 citations, has been put in 
use, and the circulating library largely patron- 
ized. 


Atlanta (Ga.) Carnegie L. Katherine Hin- 
ton Wootten, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. 1912.) Acces- 
sions 1197; total 57,392. New registration 
7616; total registration 42,942. Circulation 
323,304. Receipts $25,137.04. 

Juvenile work, branches, advertisement and 
reference work are reported in flourishing 
condition. All fiction is issued for fourteen 
days, and fines have been reduced to one cent 
per day. 

Arlington (Mass.) P. L. Elizabeth J. New- 
ton, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. 1912.) Accessions 853; 
total 26,180. New registration 648. Circula- 
tion 49,140. Receipts $7486.80; book expen- 
diture $743.83. 

Auburn (Me.) P. L. 
(Rpt.—yr. to Mr. 1, ‘12.) 
total 17,043. New registration 662. 
tion 51,317 


Anne Prescott, Ibn. 
Accessions 1030; 
Circula- 


Bayonne (N. J.) F. P. L. Mary G. Peters, 
Ibn. Accessions 3714; total 31,407. Total reg- 
istration 11,417 Circulation 196,228 Re- 
ceipts $17, © ditures $17,144.50 

The circulation increased 27 per cent. 
over 1olrt. an average of 4 books per capita 
for the population, and 6 loans for each book 
in the library 


1 
‘ 


(Me.) F. L. Annie Leonora Barr 
Rpt.—yr. to Mr. 1, *13.) Accessions 
tal 16,002. New registration 198. Cir- 
n 26,811. 


Mary Sawyer, Ibn 
Accessions 649; total 14,- 


Receipts $3614.07 ; 


mont (Mass.) P. 1 
yr. 1912.) 
Circulation 
nditures $3502.68. 


Bradford (Pa.), Carnegie P. L 
Sherman, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. to F. 28, 1913.) Ac- 
‘essions 1313; total 18,636. New registration 
898; total 6408. Circulation 98858. 
$7425.30; expenditures $5728.32 

Mr. Carnegie has promised $10,000 for an 
annex. Children’s room has had its busiest 
year; 85 per cent. of the school children are 
registered at library. A “reading ladder” is 
in use. 


27,828 
Susan L 


eipts 


Brookline (Mass.) P.L. Louisa M 
Ibn. Accessions 4301; total 70,007 
istration 1000; total registration 7249 
lation 198,578. 

A reading room and branch has been opened 
at Coolidge Corners, and a reading room and 
deposit station on Cypress street. Children’s 
work is increasing. 


Hooper, 
New 
Circu- 


regz- 


University of California, Berkeley (Cal.) 
J. C. Rowell, Ibn. (Rpt.—1910-1912.) Acces- 
signs, IQI1O-11, 14,114; IQII-12, 20,101, total 
238,506. 

In February, 1911, the law lhbrary was trans- 
ferred to Boalt Hall, and the main collection 
of about 220,000 volumes removed to the Doe 
Memorial Library, as described in the Liprary 
yourNnAL for September, 1911. The depository 
catalog includes the L. C. cards since 1903, 
and many from the John Crerar, Harvard, 
Royal Library in Berlin. Other notable addi- 
tions are to be made this year. 

“With the opening of the new building, the 
system of fines for late return of books in 
the circulating collection was abolished. The 
situation and the aims of the library adminis- 
tration were brought before the students 
through their officers and by articles in the 
Daily Californian. The result so far has not 
been satisfactory. The experience of the past 
year has shown the new building to be emi- 
nently satisfactory in most respects Some 
additional seminar rooms of the large size 
are needed for the accommodation of depart 
ments which are uncomfortably crowded in 
the smaller rooms, while increase in the st iff 
and readjustment of work necessitates en 
largement and rearrangement of the admin 
trative offices. This latter need will become 
imperative when the work of recatalowing 
starts. The Doe Memorial Library was dedi- 
cated March 23, 1912. A_ scholarly oration 
‘The Quick in the “dead” ’—was delivered he- 
fore a large audience in the Greek Theatre 
by Dr. Herbert Putnam, librarian of Con 
gress. The assembly then adjourned t the 
library. where, in front of the main entrance 
brief dedicatory addresses were made by Li- 
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brarian Rowell, Dr. Putnam, Mr. Loring B. 
Doe and President Wheeler.” 

Cedar Rapids (Ja.) F. P. L. E. Joanna 
Hazey, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 
3315; total 27,497. New registration 1542; 
total 12,397. Circulation 163,654. Receipts 
$14,156.12; disbursements $13,023.08. 

Many effective advertising and extension 
schemes are outlined in the report. 


Cincinnati (O.) P. L. N. D. C. Hodges, 
Ibn. Later and corrected figures for this li- 
brary for the year 1912 are 1,507,605 books 
and 414,927 pictures; circulation, a total of 
1,922,532. 

Clinton (la.) F. P. L. Anna M. Tarr, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 729; total 18,- 
o45. New registration 751; total g145. Cir- 
culation 79,495. Receipts $7618.72; expendi- 
tures $5525.22. 

Concord (Mass.) P. L. Helen Whitney Kel- 
ley, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. to F 1, ’13) Accessions 
1225; total 41,252. Circulation 37,637. Re- 
ceipts $4216.21; expenditures $4216.21. 


Dalton (Mass.) P. L. Mrs. M. E. Davison, 
Ibn. (Rpt. to Mr. 1, 1913.) Accessions 509; 
total 19,990. Circulation 23,527. 

Dedham (Mass.) P. L. Anna P. Rolland, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. to J. 31, 1913.) Accessions 
1141; total 30,784. Total registration 5023. 
Circulation 59,374. Reeeipts $6392.94; ex- 
penses $5883.66. 

Detroit (Mich.) P. L. H. M. Utley, Ibn. 
(Rpt.—yr 1912.) Accessions 25,921; total 
267,633. Circulation 1,025,980 (schools 116,- 
937). New registration 20,973; total registra- 
tion 73,026. Receipts $310,948.46; expenditures 
$263,751.29. 

Mr. Utley, in making his last report as libra- 
rian of Detroit Public Library, calls the year 
a particularly notable one in all lines of the 
library's activities. The central library has in- 
troduced an open shelfroom, with a collection 
of about 6000 of the newest and best books 
in all classes of literature. A new branch 
library was opened and two others are in 
process of erection. Only one branch is now 
in rented quarters. The extension department 
has opened eight new stations—for men em- 
ployees of the telephone company, Bohemian 
Turners’ Association, American Cigar Fac- 
tory, etc. Of the six Carnegie branches ar- 
ranged for, two have been completed and oc- 
cupied and the others are in progress. The 
site for the new main building has been se- 
lected, and several of the necessary parcels 
of land acquired. The architectural competi- 
tior and preparation of drawings, specifica- 
tions, ete., probably will postpone actual build- 
ing operations for a year. The training class 
now has a term corresponding with the school 
year. A bill in regard to library pensions has 
been prepared for the legislature. 

Elgin (Jll.), Gail Borden L. K. L. Abbott, 
Ibn. (Rpt. to Mr. 1, 1913.) Accessions 1660; 
total 42,000. Circulation 210,711. 
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Fairhaven (Mass.), Millicent L. Galen W. 
Hill, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 873; 
total 20,868. Circulation 51,709. New regis- 
tration 388; total registration 2454. 


Fitchburg (Mass.) P. L. George E. Nut- 
ting, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. 1912.) Accessions 1528; 
total 55,510. 5120. Circulation 
452. Receipts $9317.28 ; expenditures $9316.62. 

Galveston (Tex), Rosenberg L. Frank C. 
Patten, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. 1912.) Accessions 
2544; total 37,921. New registration 1232; 
total registration 10,575. Circulation 74,482. 
Receipts $58,039.79; expenditures $47,919.20. 

The lecture season of the past year was 
notably successful, with an attendance of 7000 
The last three of a course of six lectures by 
Dr. Edgar J. Banks on the Orient had to be 
given twice on each day announced. 


Green Bay (Wis.), Kellogg P. L. Deborah 
B. Martin, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. to Jl. 1, 1912.) 
Accessions (main library) 1375. Registration 
(main) 6135. Circulation (total) 63,946. Re- 
ceipts $8751.23; expenditures $6902.08. 

Extension workis growing; children’s clubs 
meeting in the libraries. An historical story 
hour has been successful, and a new branch 
opened on the west side. 


Harvard University L., Cambridge, Mass 
William C. Lane, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. to June 20, 
1912.) Accessions 60,656; total 1,664,900 (ac- 
cessions to college library alone, 49,927). Cir- 
culation 109,442 (including loans, reference 
and over-night use from Gore and Harvard 
halls). Total expended for books $54,115. 

“Except, perhaps, for the years 1638, when 
the Harvard Library was founded, and 1764, 
when it was burned down, the past year has 
been the most notable in its history,” says the 
report of the director of the university library. 
The gift of Mrs. George D. Widener of the 
Harry Elkins Widener Memorial Library is 
the notable event referred to, though, in re- 
cording the library’s growth, the activities of 
the past year in all branches are also of im- 
portance. The amount expended for books 
by the college library alone has been fifty 
per cent. greater than in any previous twelve 
months. The European book-buying trips, 
made by Dr. Walter Lichtenstein (see his 
own account in the Liprary yourNAL for Feb- 
ruary), were of great value in adding to the 
importance of the special collections. 

“The chief events in the administration of 
the college library have been the substitution, 
wherever possible, of the printed standard- 
size cards of the Congressional Library for 
our small written ones, and the beginning to 
print new standard cards of our own. 
Towards the end of August, ror, after the 
necessafy new catalog cases had been put in, 
the work of the insertion of Library of Con- 
gress and other standard cards was taken up 
and was not completed until about Nov. 1, 
1912. During that time, 323,000 new cards 
were prepared and inserted in the trays, and 
about an equal number of old ones taken out 


iay, 


in spite of the difficulty and cost of the op- 
eration and the inconvenience to which it 
temporarily put many people, experience has 
only further convinced us of its necessity. 
Our own printing of cards started on Novem- 
ber 1, and has proceeded slowly and cautious- 
ly. The subscription of several other libra- 
ries to our cards helps to lighten a cost which 
otherwise might be heavy. 

“The pressing task of classification and re- 


classification has proceeded as fast as our 
straitened conditions have permitted. In 
IQII-12, 18,038 volumes were arranged into 


new groups. Amidst the press of other busi- 
ness, but little could be done for the subject 
catalogs except the carrying out of reforms 
previously decided upon. 

“The last year has been a notable one in 
the history of the Law School Library. Its 
growth has been unprecedented—21,447 vol- 
umes and 3594 pamphlets. An event of signal 
importance has been the purchase of the li- 
brary of the Marquis de Olivart. This great 
library contains nearly seven thousand titles 
(about twice as many volumes). Its com- 
pleteness is indicated by the circumstance that 
the catalog of this library is the standard bib- 
liography of international law, referred to as 
such in recent treatises on the subject. 

“The library of the Divinity School has 
been brought over into the new building of 
the Andover Theological Seminary. The two 
collections are now being merged into one, 
but the process must be slow. 

“The new wing of the Gray Herbarium has 
been completed, thus providing excellent and 
much-needed accommodation for several thou- 
sand volumes.” 

The librarian reports in detail the condition 
of the school and laboratory special libraries 
of the university, as well as the cataloging, 
reclassification and general condition of the 
main library. Since the writing of this re- 
port, the library has been moved from Gore 
Hall to Randall Hall, where it will be housed 
during the erection of the Widener building. 
An account of the moving was printed in the 
LipRARY JOURNAL for March, and a descrip- 
tion of the new building may be found on 
page 267 of this number. 


Jacksonville (Fla.) F. P. L. Lloyd W. Jos- 
selyn, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 
3195; total 25,830. Registration 3849; colored 
228. Circulation 132,502 (colored 8818). Re- 


ceipts $15,507.48; expenditures $15,337.43. 


(Mass.) Town L. Virginia M. 
(Rpt—yr. 1912.) Accessions 867; 
New registration 136; total S40. 


14,627 


Lancaster 
Keyes, lbn 
total 37,953 
Circulation 


(Kan.) P. Mrs. Nellie G. 
(Rpt.—yr. 1912.) <Accessions 
New registration 1233; total 

Circulation 48,804 Re- 
expenditures $3723.61 


Lawrence 
Seatty, Ibn. 
780; total 11,526 
registration 3X7 
ceipts $4438.47; 
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Irving R. 
Accessions 


(Kan.) F. P. L. 
(Rpt.—yr. 1912.) 


Leavenworth 
Bundy, Ibn. 


1598; total 20,365. Registration 4441. Circu- 
lation 67,729. Expenditures $5814.17. 
Littleton (Mass.), Reuben Hoar L. Cora 


Whitcomb Davis, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. to F. 28, 
13.) Accessions 382; total 12,402. New reg- 
istration 64. Circulation 10,500. Expenditures 
$1170.79. 


Malden (Mass.) P. L. Herbert William 
Fison, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 
2834; total 62,274. Circulation 182,929. Re- 


ceipts $48,911.57; expenditures $42,376.58 


Montclair (N. J.) F. P. L. Helen M. Herr- 
ling, acting Ibn. (Rpt—yr. 1912.) Acces- 
sions 2597; total 32,261. New registration 931; 
total registration 4396. Circulation 142,661. 


Morristown (N. J.) Free L. C. O. Louns- 
bury, Ibn. Accessions 630. New registration 
391; total 4106. Circulation 26,608. 


Nashville (Tenn.) P. L. 
Kercheval, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) 
4290; total 71,827. New registration 1791; 
total registration 24,631. Circulation 157,166. 
Receipts $18,464.02; expenditures $17,207.50 

Bills now pending involve county circulation 
and the installation of school libraries through 
the county, an action that will open the doors 
of the library to an additional population of 
39,114. Advertising is carried on with leaflets, 
letters, signs, etc. Two new branches, one 
colored, are being built. 


Newton (Mass.) F. L. 


Margaret McE. 
Accessions 


Elizabeth P. Thurs- 


ton, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 344! ; 
total 83,249. New registration 3087; total 
registration 12,280. Circulation 284,186. Re- 


ceipts $27,934.47; expenditures $27,808.15 
The enlarged central building has just been 
opened after extensive repairs. 


New York (N. Y.) Botanical 
John Hendley Barnhart, Ibn. 
(net) 446; total 24,024. 


Norwich (N. Y.), Guernsey Mem. L. N 
Louise Ruckteshler, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. to Je. 30, 
’12.) Accessions 884; total 10,287. New reg- 
istration 281; total 2531. Circulation 31,620 
Receipts $3891.33; expenditures $3666.71. 

Oil City, Pa., Carnegie P. L. Emily Glezen, 
Ibn, (Rpt.—yr. to Mr. 31, '13.) Accessions 
1023; total 13,450. New registration 8o8; total 
registration 6213. Circulation 57,935 

A Polish collection of 61 books had a circu 
lation of 585 and a collection on the modern 
graded Sunday school is of much use 

Painesville (O.), Morley L. Margaret Kil- 
bourne, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. to Mr. 1, 1913.) Ac- 
cessions 580; total 10,433. Registration 3050 
Circulation 42,241. 

Peahody (Mass.) Institute 
born, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) 
total 45,394. Circulation 34,162 


Garden I 
Accessions 


Lyman P. Os- 
\ccessions 702; 
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Philadelphia (Pa.), Academy of Natural 
Sciences. Edward J. Nolan, lbn. (Rpt.—yr. 
1912.) Accessions 8703 (1046 volumes, 7505 
pamphlets, 142 maps, 10 sheets). 


Quincy (Mass.), Thomas Crane P. L. Alice 
E. White, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 
2817; total 33,866. New registration 1762; 
total 7637. Circulation 120,550. 

A branch has been opened at Atlantic, and 
growth is reported along all lines. 


Randolph (Mass.) P. L. Charles C. Farn- 
ham, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 629; 
total 24,152. Circulation 28,235. Registration 
1899. 

Virginia (Minn.) P. L. 
Accessions 2000; total 7921. New registration 
1124; total registration 3717. Circulation 46,- 
906. Receipts $10,388:52; expenditures $6879.90. 


P. L. Orlando C. Davis, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. to Ja., °13.) Accessions 1770; 
total 38,576. New registration 14094; total 
7793. Circulation 110,217. Receipts $7811.44; 
expenditures $7811.44. 

Western Illinois State Normal School L., 
Macomb, /ll. Margaret Dunbar, Ibn. (Rpt.— 
yr. to JL, ’12.) Accessions 1335. Circulation 
Number students in course in library 
credit), 32. 


(Rpt.—yr. 1912.) 


Waltham ( Mass.) 


272 42 


22.430. 
economy (1 

lVeymouth (Mass.), Tufts L. Abbie L. 
Loud, Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912) Accessions 953; 
tor J 26,790 New registration 349; total reg- 
istration 2629. Circulation 52,552. Receipts 
$5127.88; expenditures $4854.13. 

Winchester (Mass.) P. L. Cora A. Quim- 
by, Ibn. (Rpt—yr. 1912.) Accessions 
total 23,000. New registration 284. Circula- 
tion 46,140. 

Yonkers (N. Y.), Hollywood Inn L. (Rpt. 
—yr. 1912.) Accessions 458; total 8658. Cir- 
culation 11,012. Reading room 12,303. 

(N. ¥.) P. L. Helen M. Blod- 
(Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Accessions 3392; 
total 28,357. New registration 2936; total reg- 
istration 31,958. Circulation 199,006 (not in- 
cluding traveling libraries). 

FOREIGN 
_ County Borough of Brighton, P. L. Will- 
iam Law,lbn. Reference L.—Accessions 1264; 
total 35,829. Circulation 191,257. Lending L.— 
Accessions 955; total 40,916. Circulation 
269,645. 

Edinburgh, Scotland, Advocates’ Library. 
William K. Dickson, Ibn. Accessions 10,432 
(51,230, including pamphlets, music, maps) ; 
total 619,500 volumes and music (73,900 
maps, charts, etc.). 

CANADA 

Regina (Can.) P. L. J. R. C. Honeyman, 
Ibn. (Rpt.—yr. 1912.) Total 7607. Circula- 
tion 57,675. 


The report 


725; 


Yonkers 
gett, Ibn. 


covers the reconstruction and 
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reorganization of the library after its $10,000 
damage by a tornado, June 30, 1912 


Toronto (Can.) P. ia George H. Locke, 
Ibn. (Rpt—yr. 1912.) Accessions 21,500; to- 
tal 212,061. Circulation 220,393 Receipts 
$117,835.22; expenditures $90,572.26. 

Work among the children is increasing rap- 
idly, and the branches are doing efficient ser- 
vice. Detailed reports are given by heads of 
all departments. 


Bibliograpby and Cataloging 

Artists. Michigan State Library. Biograph- 
ical sketches of American artists. Lansing, 
Mich.. Mich. State Lib. 201 p. (6% p. bibl.) 
pors. 8°, pap. 


Baptist cHURcH. Brown, Louise Fargo. The 
political activities of the Baptists and Fifth 
Monarchy men in England during the i 
terregnum. Wash., D. C., Am. Hist. Assn. 
11-+258 p. (34 p. bibl.) 12°, (Prize essays ot 
the American Historical Assn.) $1.50 


Brrps. McAtee, Waldo Lee. Index to papers 
relating to the food of birds by members of 
the Biological Survey in publications of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, 
1885-1911. Wash., D. C Pr. Otf. 60 | 
8°, (U. S., Dept. of Agriculture, Biological 


Survey bull, no. 43.) pap 


Bunn (The). N. Y. P. L. Catalogue 
books for the blind in the circulation de- 
partment. 41 p. 8°, pap. 

READING. McFarland, Raymond 

The high school teachers’ professional h 

brary. One hundred titles. Middlebury, 

Vt., Middlebury Coll. 16 p. 8°, (Bull.) pap. 

gratis. 


—Rathke, S: Zur lekttre 
Ein beitrag. Antigo, Wis., 
2+3-91 p. 8°, 50 ¢. 

Burtpinc TrapES. Los Angeles (Cal.) P. L 

Books on the building trades. 31 p. 12°, 

pap. 


CHAPELAIN, Jean. Chapelain, Jean. Cata- 
logue de tous les livres de feu M. Chapelain 
(Bibliothéque Nationale. Fonds  frangais, 
nouv. acq. no. 318); ed. by Colbert Searles; 
with 2 plates. Stanford University, Cal. 
119 p. por. facsim., 4°, (University ser.) 
pap., 50 c. 

CHILDREN’S READING. Newark, N. J. Free 
Public Library. Books for boys and girls in 
the Free Public Library, Newark, New Jer- 
sey. Newark, N. J., Free Pub. Lib. 66 p 
ss", $ ¢ 


Books AND 


des 


Antigo 


pastores ; 
Pub. 


Division 
neces on 


the 


Conservation. Library of Congress 
of Bibliography. Select list of refer 
the conservation of natural resources in 
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United States; comp. under the direction « 
Hermann H. B. Myer. Wash., D. C., Gov 
Pr. Off. p. 4, pap., 15 Cc. 


DIVINE HEALING. Weaver, E: Mind and 
health; with an examination o! m ys 
tems of divine healing; with an inti by 
G. Stanley Hall. N. Y., Macmillan. c. 15+ 
500 p. (14 p. bibl.) 12°, $2. 


Domestic science. Los Angeles (Cal.) P. L. 
Books on domestic science: housekeeping, 
foods and household chemistry, ¢ 
dressmaking, etc. I2 p. 12”, pap 

Easter. Jersey City (N. J.) F. P. L. Easter; 
and references on Easter contained in the 
library. 4 p. 4°, pap. 

Epucation. Wolcott, John D., comp. Month 
ly record of current educationai publica- 
tions. Wash.. D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 24 p. 8 
(U. S., Bu. of Education bull, no. 11 


) pap. 

FrrE PREVENTION. Sp. Libs. Select list of 

references on fire prevention. Indianapolis, 
Ind. 28-39 p. 4°, pap. 


ooKery, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. Case Lib. French fiction 
and drama. Cleveland, O. 32 p. 24°, pap. 


Bithell, Jethro, comp. Con- 
temporary French poetry; selected and tr 
by Jethro Bithell. N. Y., P. P. Simmons, 
Ltd. 82+227 p. (4 p. bibl.) 16°, (Canter- 
bury poets.) 40 c. 


GeocrAPHy. Salisbury, Rollin D., and 
Modern geography for high schools. 
Holt, c. 9+418 p. (5% p. bibl.) il 
12°, (American science ser.) $1.25. 


FRENCH POETRY. 


thers. 
N. Y., 


maps, 


Gro.tocy. Woodworth, Jay Backus. Geolog- 
ical expedition to Brazil and Chile, 1908- 
1909; with 37 plates. Cambridge, Mass., 
Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard 
Coll. 137 p. (4 p. bibl.) il, pls. maps (part 
fold.), diagrs., 8°, (Bull., Geological ser., 
Shaler memorial ser.) $2.75 

GERMAN LITERATURE. Robertson, J. G. The 
literature of Germany. N. Y., Holt. 256p. 
(334 p. bibl.) 16°, (Home university lb.) 

50 c. 

Friedrich. Newport, Clara Price. 
Woman in the thought and work of Fried- 
rich Hebbel. Madison, Wis., Univ. of Wis. 
155-301 p. (4 p. bibl.) 8°, (Bull, Philology 
and literature ser.) pap., 29 c. 


Heroes. Carlyle, T: On heroes, hero-wor- 
ship, and the heroic in history; ed., with 
introd., notes and bibliog. by Herb. S. 
Murch. Bost., Heath. c. 45+313 p. (3 P- 
bibl.) por. 12°, (Heath’s English classics. ) 
$1.75. 

INTERNATIONAL LAW. Borchard, Edn. Monte- 
fore. A bibliography of international law 
and continental law. Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. 
Off. 93 p. 4°, pap. 


LA 
1d miscellaneous legal 
Cambridge, Mas 
(4 p. bibl.) por 


tures on lewal 
essays; witl 
Harvard Um 
» 93 
Abraham. C: 

Cleveland, O. 


LINCOLN, 


Yale University Lib. List 
als (including public health re 
ale University Library, 1912; 
by Sara Gardner Hyde. New Haven, 
Yale Univ. Lib.. 403-445 p. 5, 


sO 


rhe 
photog: 


Jos. King 
‘ il. from 
McClurg. c. 124-280 
(World to-day ser.) 


Napoteon I., Emperor. 
Napoleon collection of William 
Philadelphia, Pa. Part 
library, bronzes and import 
from prints and autograph 
pap. (1222 lots.) 

Necroes. Brawley, B: Griffith 
tory of the American negro 
millan. c. 16+247 p. (5'2 p. bibl.) 

NETHERLANDS (The). Van 
Willem. The fall of the 
Bost., Houghton Mifflin. c 


Loon, Hendrik 
Dutch Rep 
12-433 p. 


bibl.) pls. pors. 8°, $3. 


PEAC! Andrews, Fannie Fern, 
promotion of peace. Wash., D 
Off. 72 p. (6 p. bibl.) 8°, (U 
Educ., bull. no. 12.) pap 

—— Hicks, Frederick C., comp. A 5s 
list of books, pamphlets and periodicals. N 
Y., Am. Assn. for International Conciliation 
32 p. 12°, pap. 

PeriopicaAts. Faxon, F: Winthrop, ed. An 
nual magazine subject-index to a selected 
list of American and English periodicals 
and society publications, not elsewhere in 
dexed; including as part 2 the Dram 
Index for 1912. Bost., Bost. Bk. 622 p. O 


atic 


tor the 


Frank K. Periodicals 
Chic., A. L. A. Pub. Board 


Walter, 
small library 
30 p. 12°, pap. 

PersIAN WALNUT. Lake, E. Ralph. The Per 
sian walnut industry of the United States. 
Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 112 p. (4 Pp 
bibl.) il. pls. 8°, (U. S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Bu. of Plant Industry, bull.) pap., 20 c. 


Handschin, C: Hart. The teach 
modern languages in the United 
Wash., D. C., Gov. Pr. Off. 154 p. 
bibl.) S.. Bu. of Education, 
pap 


PHILOLOGY 
ing of 
State 
(45 
bull.) 

PHILOSOPHY Mettrie, Julien Offray de la 
Man a machine: French-English, including 
Frederick the Great’s “Eulogy” on La Met 


rey 
Al 
3 
colniat 
it 
M 
Mex 
clectior 
sh 
he 
aie 
¥ 


trie and extracts from La Mettrie’s “The 
natural history of the soul”; philosophical 
and historical notes by Gertrude Carman 
Bussey. Chic., Open Court. c. 216 p. (3 p. 
bibl.) por. 8°, $2. 


Poetry. Schelling, Felix Emmanual. The 
English lyric. Bost., Houghton Mifflin. c. 
335 p. (17 p. bibl.) 12°, (Types of English 
literature.) $1.50. 


Psycuo.ocy. Colvin, Stephen Sheldon, and 
Bagley, W: Chandler. Human behavior; a 
first book in psychology for teachers. N. Y., 
~ c. 16+336 p. (4 p. bibl.) figs. 


Pusiic uTiLities. Wyer, S. S. Regulation, 
valuation and depreciation of public utilities. 
Columbus, O., Sears & Simpson Co. c. 313 p. 
(34 p. bibl.) il. pls. tabs., diagrs., 8°, $5. 


ScHoo. uyGiene. Bancroft, Jessie Hubbell. 
The posture of school children; with its 
home hygiene and new efficiency methods 
for school training. N. Y., Macmillan. c. 
124327 p. (12 p. bibl.) il. pls, 8°, $1.50. 


Science. Williams, H: Smith, end Williams, 
E: Huntington The beginnings of science. 
N. Y., Goodhue Co. 7+309 p. (9 p. bibl.) 
pls. pors. diagrs., 8°, $2. 


—— Modern development of the chemical 
and biological sciences. N. Y., Goodhue 
Co. 9+ 306 p. (3 p. bibl.) pls. pors. 8°, $2. 

Aspects of recent science. N. Y,, 


Goodhue Co. 9+300 p. (25 p. bibl.) pls. 
pors. 8°, $2. 


Soctotocy. Ward, E. J., ed. The social cen- 
ter. N. Y., Appleton. c. 10+359 p. (7 p. 
bibl.) (National Municipal League ser.) 
$1.50. 


Spain AND Portucat. Hiersemann, Karl W. 
Spanien u. Portugal das Lateinische Amer- 
ika und die Philippinen. Espafia y Portugal 
la America Latina y las Filipinas. Leipzig. 
12°, pap. (No. 420; 1364 titles.) 


Synovicatism. Lewis, Arth. D. Syndicalism 
and the general strike; an explanation. 
Bost., Small, Maynard. 319 p. (4% p. bibl.) 
8°, $2.50. 

TrapeE unions. Brooks, J: Graham. Amer- 
ican syndicalism: the I. W. W. N. Y.,, 
Macmillan. c. 264 p. (4 p. bibl.) 12°, $1.50. 


——Deibler, F: Shipp. The Amalgamated 
Wood Workers’ International Union of 
America; a historical study of trade union- 
ism in its relation to the development of an 
industry. Madison, Wis., Univ. of Wis. 
237-211 p. (8 p. bibl.) 8°, (Bull. Economics 
and Political Science ser.) pap., 40 c 


WoMAN  SUFFRAGI Franklin, Marg. Ladd, 
comp. The case for woman suffrage; a bib- 
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liography; with an introd. by M. Carey 
Thomas. N. Y., Nat. Am. Woman Sut- 
frage Assn., 505 Fifth Ave. c. 315 p. 8°, 
QO c.; pap., 65 c. 

—— University of North Carolina. High 
School Debating Committee, Dialectic and 
Philanthropic Societies. Selected argu- 
ments on woman suffrage. Chapel Hill, N. 
C., Univ. of N. C. 22 p. O. (Supp. te N. C. 
High Sch. bull.) pap., 25 c. 


Library Calendar 


May 8. N. Y. L. C. 
14-15. Okla. L. A. at Muskogee. 
15. L. I. L. C. at Forest Hills. 


22-23. Mass. L. C. with Berkshire Co 
and Western Mass. L. Clubs, 
Williamstown. 

(?) Hudson Valley L. C. at Pough- 
keepsie. 
Je. o14. California L. A., Arlington Hotel, 
Santa Barbara. 

12-14. Pacific N. W. L. A., Tacoma. 

23-28. A. L. A. annual conference, Hotel 
Kaaterskill, N. Y. 


Pursuant to the provisions of the Act of Congress of 
August 24th, 1912: 


THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


Editor . ‘ R. R. BOWKER 
M41 ‘East 26th & , New York City 
Managing Editor . : , FREMONT RIDER 


141 East 25th St,, New York City 
Joun A. HOLDEN 
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141 East 26th St., New York City 


The publisher and owner of THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 
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R. R. BOWKER 
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ONTARIO LEGISLATIVE LIBRARY 


PARLIAMENT BUILDINGS TORONTO, ONTARIO 


AVERN PARDOE, Librarian GEORGE W. GOUINLOCK, Architect 


SNEAD STANDARD STACK WITH READING LEDGE 
View of first tier —four tiers in all—capacity about 275,000 volumes. 
8 inch sulid plate shelves above ledge. 13 inch shelves below ledge. Double 
push button switches on alternate end self supports. White marble deck floors. 
The Snead Standard Stack construction is readily adapted to meet the"par- 
ticular requirements of any library. 


SOLID HANDSOME 

COMPACT SANITARY 

DURABLE EASILY ADJUSTED 
FIREPROOF 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 
(Founded in 1850) 
Jersey City, N. J. Toronto, {Ontario 
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B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary Agents. 


HIS 4 was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions 
and k Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sopnical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts, 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book. 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to tes 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods 
ve delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipmen s 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble o 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mai! from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New Yo: k 
Agency. 


8. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London. ¥.' . 


New York Agency, 16 Beaver Street 


BERNARD QUARITCH 


11 Grafton Street, New Bond St., London, W. 


Bookseller, Publisher and 
Agent for Public Institutions 


ERNARD QUARITCH would draw attention to the fact that he deals 

not only in rare and costly books, but also in every description of works 

in general literature, science and the arts, and that he is at all times willing to 
undertake the very smallest commissions for customers. 

He has always made a special feature of trying to procure for customers 
any books they may require which may not be in stock, and makes every effort 
to ren... this important department most efficient. 

Commissions for Auction Sales are faithfully executed, and he ts always 
ready to give customers hi: advice on this or any other subject connected 
with book collecting 

Catalogues are issued monthly and forwarded to all customers who de- 
sire them. 

BERNARD QUARITCH acts as agent to Learned Societies, Public Libraries 
and Institutions, both for the supply of books as well as for the sale of their 
publications. 


io [May,-1913 
GEN HENRY JOHN BROWN { 
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CH IVE RS a of supplying 


books recommended by the 


American Library Association 


Any book on the A. L. A. Lists can be procured 
promptly either in DURO-FLEXILE—pigskin or Niger 
Morocco back, washable cloth sides, and Chivers’ patented 
sewing—or in publishers’ covers reinforced according to 
Chivers’ Special Methods. 


A reduction from the regular price will be made on 
orders for TWENTY-FIVE A. L. A. books, assorted 
titles. 


CHIVERS BOOK BINDING CO. 


gtit-913 Atlantic Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HERE IS DOUBLE STRENGTH FOR YOUR BOOKS 


Our Patent Sewing contains twice as many stitches as the average’ 
Double streagth, double flexibility. We sew 8 inch books on 4 tapes, where 
the average book is sewn on three, And we use thicker covering material. 
At prices below the average. 

Mail us two books which will be rebound gratis, one in Pigskin the other 
in Library Buckram. This puts you under no obligation whatever. Won't 
you send them to-day ? 


WILLIAM H. RADEMAEKERS, Library Binder 


Binder Jor the Newstrk Free Public Library. Chester Ave.and Oraton St.,. NEWARK,N. J. 


DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


Gives you the best there is in RE-ENFORCED bindings 
We are p epired to» receive your orders for new Fiction or Rey cements at Puli 
ers’ Prices, bound by this system in any material or style. 
If you want to save your purchasing money you should get acquainted with the 
Dura ‘Re-enforcement. Soliciting a share of your patronage, we are yours for the 
best there is in Lidrary Binding, Twenty years’ experience in Library work, 


Work returned in four weeks. 


THE DURA BINDING COMPANY 


J. RUFUS WALES, Prop. 38-40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 
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NEW YORK: 


27 and 29 W. 23d St. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 24 pecterd St, Strane 
Library Agents 


UPPLYING PUBLIC LIBRARIES was one of the special features of the 
Putnam House when established by the founder in 1841. Particular atten- 
tion has been given by the Management since then to this branch of the business 
and it has greatly increased. We offer facilities possessed by no other house for 
thorough, efficient, intelligent, and economical service. Our 
branch house in London gives us peculiar advantages in this connection. On our 
list of regular customers are numerous public and college libraries throughout the 
country. 

Fifteen years ago the United States Naval Equipment Bureau began to place 
libraries on each vessel in the Navy. Every battleship and cruiser to-day has 
admirably selected libraries comprising general literature as well as technical books, 
for both officers and crew. 

The contracts for supplying these libraries are awarded by strict competitive 
bids. It speaks well for the efficiency of our Library Department that the libra- 
ries of at least 85 per cent of the vessels come from Putnams. 

We are always ready to make competitive offers for library contracts, when the 
conditions are such that fair competition is really practicable. 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 


Our Library Department 


with its many years of experience, together with our 
unsurpassed stock of books of all publishers, combine 
to make a library service of unequalled efficiency. 


Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


have their book orders handled intelligently, cxpedi- 
tiously, and accurately by us, a:d find cur prices 
satisfactory. We solicit correspondence from librariars 
not acquainted with our facilities. 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 
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f the best color-post cards 


made, selected with reference to their educa 
‘ional values. Each volume consists of the 


forty Phostint Cards which best represent a 


region or subject Phere are thirty-six vol 
umes in all For Library shelves they come 
in leather-backed book-boxes like the ten 
shown in the picture, at $ per volume 


The cards may be withdrawn from the books 


for opaque projection or other uses 


DETROIT PUBLISHING 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Write for Booklet and Sample Card 


FOR PICTORIAL REFERENCE 


CO. 


THE USEFULNESS OF YOUR LIBRARY 


B. Richardson, on Greece, etc., etc. 


many endorsements from library users. 


can be greatly increased by the UNDERWOOD TRAVEL TOURS 
which are widely used in Pubiic Library work. They divert from “light” 
reading to books of travel, biography, and history. 

These tours show the most important places in each country in full life size, and 
you have as guides such authorities as Prof. James H. Breasted, on Egypt, Prof. Rufus 


Tours sent for examination. Write to-day for explanatory pamphlet with 


Also finest lantern slides, made in our own works, from more than 200,000 
original negatives from ali parts of the world. Let us tell you about our lanterns. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, ° 


12 and 14 West 37th Street, New York City 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
16 Beaver St., New York 


Importations of books and Works of Art con- 
signed to us will receive careful attention 


LIBRERIA OTTO LANGE 


132 Via Serragli, Fiarence, Italy 
Makes a specialty of supplying Italian, 
Spanish and Portuguese Books. Specis! 
attention is paid to bindines. Good references 
can be given. Library agent. Catalogues free. 


J. TERQUEM & CO. 


19 Rue Scribe, PARIS 

EXPERT BOOKSELLERS AND BOOKBINDERS 
Agents in Paris for American 
Booksellers and Publishers. 

Special Ability for Second Hand Items 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
OOKS.—aAll out-of-print books supplied 
no matter on what subject. Write us 
We can get you any book ever published 


Please state wants. When in England call 
BAKER'S 


and see our 50,000 rare books. ; 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John Brigh: 30 Years in Business Here 
Street, Birmingham, England. a J 


Re-Bound 22 Years Ago 
Still in Daily Use 


That is the record attained by a law 
library reference book re-bound by us. 
Our reenforced sewing, the Craft 
style joint, and an honest rot-proof 
leather coutributed to this. 


Your Books Can Be 


| 
Made As Strong : 


Letus prove this Mail us two books, 
which will be rebound free. This puts 
you under no obligation. If you have 
a book that seems “unrebindable 
because of still, weak or loaded paper, 
include it. We'll make it both strong 
and flexib’e 


Send today while wou remember it 


JOSEPH RUZICKA 
106 Clay Street, Baltimore, Md. 


a 
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F. C. STECHERT CO., Inc. 


29-35 West 32d Street, New York 


Agents for Universities, Public Libraries and Institutions 


Librarians and Book Purchasers are invited to communicate with us and 
avail themselves of our services and facilities for the procuring of their 
wants or for the answering of any inquiry pertaining to books or for lists 
on special topics. 
LONDON Lists for Quotations are Solicited ROME 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS [UBLISHERS 


153, 155 and 157 Fifth Avenue, New York City BOOKSELLERS 
WE invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to our extensive and complete stock of 
English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES 
FOREIGN BOOKS imported free of duty. Special attention given to 
ob:cure and out of print publications. 


THE BOOK BUYER, a monthly magazine devoted to books, authors and literary 
affairs, with a special department for matters of interest to LIBRARIANS, will be 


sent free to any library on application. 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


aas grown -teadily year by year until now our Philadelphia sture sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the verv best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 


Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA’ JOHN WANAMAKER NEW YORK 


M. HULL Telephone Just Published 
Graduate Cataloguer 3606 Greeley 2 


INDEXING BUREAU 


Private Libraries Arranged and Catalogued 
Card and Filing Syatems Installed Ings of Che Acack mv ot Nat- 
Indecina of AU Kinds 

47 W. 34th St (Marbridge Buriding) New York ural Sciences of Philadelphia, 


from the beginning in 1817 to the « 


Index to the Journal and Proceed- 


taining a list of contributions under e nar { 
Act NIGER the authors and an alphabetic record cf peci«s, 
MmMoROoCCO genera, families, etc , described nticred, 14 


Made according to GOVERNMENT pages, octavo, Carriage prepaid, § Apply t 
tions for the GOVERNMENT? EDW. J. NOLAN, M.D., Academy of 
Most Durable Beokbinding Leather. 
' Natural Sciences, Logan Square, Phila- 


BENJ N MOORE & SONSCO..95 South St ,Bosten de!phia, Penna., U.S. A. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL HELPS 


The Pubmaners” Weekly The Annual Library Index 
ve journal of the pub Includis dlicals, 
nited ‘ B 


ts the representati 


Re 
okselling interests in the I 


an advertising feature 


The American Educational List 


nes per year 
to toreign countrie yntains of the te 


range 


/y supplements 
itions of not 
dealer's im leatherette 
iil bookselling publica 
trad for each month of the 
pting the dull months of July and August Containing 

nd for specimen copies and terms lished in Gr 
year, with ine 


index to Dates 
f current events Directory of Publishers 


to the dates of issued 
and cumulated quarterly. Intended, not Contai names and addresses 
reference per but as an index to the indivi ‘ 
er press —an iss of valu 
mm otherwise almost ina 
hi ly Indispensable to the literary worker 
brary of every grade 
iption, $4.00 per year. Directory of Booksellers 
, in the principal towns of the I and 
The Publishers’ Trade List Annual 
the latest catalogues of upward of 20 
contributed by themselves | Select Lists of Public aineesten 
1 Canada with data concerning nearly 
rhe Ameri 


An index 


mmense mi 
cessible bibli Fre ym Zhe Ames 


tte, red edges, $: 


Canada 
$ 


Contains 
American publishers 

rang 
ind ar anged ilphabetical by the firm-names 
with smaller lists, fullv indexed, in the front of the sano of the impor 
one who has any ean Library Annual $ 


volume. Indispensable to every 
interest in the sale r purchase of books. Large 
Svo, cloth, § Private Book Sulnetene in the 
The American Catalog Series United States 
A list of names with « 


f the periods each volume inciudes . 
Out ties mentioned n rhe 


nual 


The Protession of 


the apy 


ones m 


n print July 


half morox rrentice 
yntain ing the short title li yROWOLI ite managing 
cof 7 rhree parts 


gle alphabet 


o, half 
I Svo, half moroc 
1 half morocco 
The Library Journal 
ted to library economy 
lished monthly Subs 
ms numbers , cents Price to Eur 
mintries in the Union 16s State 
numbers, 1s. 6« 
The American Library Annual ose 


ling Index to Dates of Current Events 


lud 
writers; bibliographies; statistics « 
on; select lists of public librar 
publishers and booksellers ; list of 
lectors, ete. Volumes for to and to! 
each 


Office of THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 


NEW YORK 


141 E. 25th STREET 


i 
"2 
ISSUED FROM 
T THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKL 
e ce 
English J 
N 
pub itions, with monthly imulations ill the W. FLETCHER The annual volumes ering 
news of interest concerning the k trade, lists of ! nd ‘ each all « r volume See ae 
phabeticallw by uthor s 
talogue of Books tnnual 
mplete list of all the books pub = 
Britain and Ireland in the calendar 
cloth, § 
> 
ie 
a4 ~ 
ypecial 
ISS 4-1Sq Out of pri 
of five vears 
Part Il Containing the full title Weekly leather, 
Record material of Publisher in 
separate alphabet for each year. svo. halt | Publications of Societies 
ter societies, from tl 
is, and gives title-entries 
fh publications of the 
ted States from their of 
I t I Part 1 N-w England States 
Part 2 North Central States Part Western 
p ct States and Territories Part 4: Southern States a ae 
or ate rhe four parts mad in e half moro 
bo 2-1 $12.00, the four parts, each in paper ver, $ for 
Sve the set Not sold separately 
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DIRECTOR} OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. 


ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, t 


Holden Patent Rook Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. 


BINDING. 4 
H. Blackwell, roth St, and University Pl., N. Y. 
City 


GUMMED ALPHABETS AND NUMERALS. a 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. r 


POSITION as ist 
Nor 


1800 kroner nnually 
years’ Service 


Cedric Chivers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
N. Y 
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HELP WANTED. 


ASSISTANT  librariar Medical Faculty, MeGill 


niversity Applicé utions for the above post invited 
t nce \ppl icants must state age experience, 
ilary expects ind references Address Dr 
RKETT, 25 Mi intain St., Montreal Canad 


eree! 


” $¢ nt to the Board 
gen, before June 1 


rected App! icatt 
f Directors, Public 


W. G, Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, 
Pfister Bookbinding Co., 141 E, 25th St., N. Y. City. 


Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 
Geo, B. Meleney & Co.. 119 Monroe St., Chicago. 
Snead & Co. Iron Works, Jersey City, N. J. 


CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 
Berlin Photographic Co,, 305 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 


Detroit Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich 
Cosmos cture Co., 119 W, a2sth St., N. Y. City. 


CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETC. 

Art Metal Construction Co, Jamestown, N. Y. 

Gaylord Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y 

Globe-Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O. 

we Bureau, toston, New York and Chicago. 
C. McClurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave, Chicago, 

The Macy Co., 343 Broadway, N. Y. City. 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


CATALOG CARDS. 


Braun, Clement & Co., 256 sth Ave., N. Y. City. espe 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Wm. II, Rademaekers, Newark, N. J. ; 
C. A. Sullivan, Island View Tlace, New Rochelle, \RI \N, oF 

Eastern engagement preferred. Address E. V, Y., 
J. Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. care Lipeany rRNAL, New York. 

BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. ‘A’ WOMAN librarian wishes a position as he f 
Brothers, Syracuse, N. Y the technologic department of a sm. r moderate 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, Mass. du 

good reteren | h sl ess 
W. G. Johnston & Co. Pittsburgh, Pa. S L. E.. care Liprary RNAL. New York 
Library Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. — =? 
F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City. SCHOE tif hilos 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. ical lite ‘ ik? ¢ of French, G 
BOUA STACKS, LIBRARY FURNITURE, ETC. st fic itior 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. sit | Highe ef Address 

RNAI Ne York 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


til SCHOO! ft N \ 
Library i be ¢ ud te hear 


Glube-\Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, O 

«xbrary Bureau, Boston, New York and Chicago. 

A, ©, McClurg Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y 


INES, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Gay'ord Bros., Syracuse, N 


Send jour ** Wants” to 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS ge. 


851-853 Sixth Ave. (Cor. «8th St.) New 
MEDICAL 

SPANISH, ITALIAN, booksand worksconcern 

GERMAN ann OTHER ing HORSES, CATTLE. 
FOREIGN DOGS and other Domest 
BOOKS Animals 


Catalogues on Application 


. Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. 
W. G. Johnston & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa 
Niagara Clip Co., 123 Liberty St., N. Y. City. 
Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo, 
L. E. Waterman & Co., N. Y. City 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Chicago. 


LETTER COPYING MACHINES AND 
DUPLICATORS. 
VYawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


& SPECIALTY 
Largest Stock in Existence 


Ww. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 


1424.6 F Street, Washington. D. C. 


lilads and Noble, 31-33-35 West 15th N. Y. City. Catulogue 


Secondhand and New. 


= 
stant at the Public Library, 
ant from August ist. Salary 
rising to 2400 kroner after 
New librars ba 
s should be ‘ 
nid 
libra 
~ 
t s, now superseded, which interesting 
Information concert the same may 
be sent t Miss M. W. Piumm™er, 476 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N, 
WE kave:-in good conditior wit t lit y marks, 
“Histcria genet le Espafia desde tiempos 
mon beste sor Don 
desta Lafuent Mad Me 
be ul to send it Address I Ant Assistant 
Lil n. Brookline, Mass 
= 
| 
Ad 
Se 


Dealers Who Issue Catalogues of New and Old Books Suitable for Public Libraries 


Dom ESTIC. Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester. N. Y. 
Am. Magazine Exchange, 35:8 Franklin Ave. St. Stecbert, G. E.. & Co., isi-iss West asth St, New 
Louis, Mo. York. (Books in various languages.) 
Anderson, John R., 76 Fifth Ave, New York. Torch Press Book Shop, Cedar Rapids, lowe 


e Tate Co (Books about lowa and the early West.) 
Baker ay’ » Wholesale Bookesilers, 33°37 | sion Library Association, 225 Fifth Ave. New 


East 17th St, New York, York. (American and English Remainders.) 
Bonnier, A., Publishing House, sé. Third Ave., New | Wanamaker, John, Philadelphia and New York 
York. Scandinavian books. New Books, Remainders and Rare Books 
Blessing, W. P., Mgr., 328 Wabash Ave., Chicago. FOREIGN. 


Boston Book Co., Boston, Mass (Larger stock of | Baer, Josenb, & Co., Hochstrasse 6. Frankfort, Ges. 
magazine sets than all other dealers combined.) Baker's Great Bookshop. 14-16 John Bright St. Bir 


Brentano’s, Publishers, Bookecliers and Importers of mingham, England. 
Foreign Books, Fifth Ave. and 27th St.. New Blackwell, B. H., so and 5: Broad St., Oxford, Eng 


York. (Theological, Classical and General.) 
Britnell, A., 241 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. ' Brill, E. J., Oriental Printer and Publisher, Leiden, 
Holland. 
Cadby, J. W., Albany, N. Y. (Largest stock of Pe 
riodical Sets in the World.) Brockhaus, F. A., Querstrasse 16, Leipzig, Germ 
Campbell, William J., Philadelphia, Pa. (Americana Cedric Chivers, Ltd., Portway, Bath, England. 
and General Literature.) Ellis, Messrs., 29 New Bond St, London, Eng. 


Caspar, C. N., Co., 491 E. Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. Fock, Buchbandlung Gustav., Leipzig, Germany. 
Chivers Book Binding Co., Bookbinders and Book- Gilhofer & Ranschturg, I. Bognergasse 2, Vienus 


sellers, 911-913 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. Austria. (Old Books, Prints, Autographs.) 

Clark, Charles W., Co., 128 West 234 St., New York. Gottschalk, Paul, 13 Unter den Linden, Beriin 
Crawford, A. J., 4th and Chestnut Sts., St. Louis, Mo. (Rare Books sud Mss, Science.) 

Foley, P. K., 14 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. Harrassowitz, Otto, Querstrasse 14, Leipzig, Ger 
Goodapeed’s Bookshop, sa Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Humphrey, G. P., 65 Spring Rechester, Charles, & Son., 278 Farringdon St., Loadon, 
Huntting, The H. R.. Co, Springfield, Mass. E. C. (Theology, second-hand and remainders.) 


Huston, A. J., 92 Exchange St., Portland, Me Junk, W., Berlin, Kurfurstendamm. (Science.) 
Lauriat, Chas. E.. Co., 385 Washington St., Boston. [Lemcke & Buechner (London, Paris, Leipzig). New 
Lemcke & Buechner, so West 27th St, New York = York. 


Maggs Bros., 109 Strand, London, Eng. (Fine and 
Lexington Book Shop, 120 East soth St., N. Y. Beste, ent 


Liebeck, C. F., 442 E. 67th St, Chicago, TL Autographs. Catalogues gratis and post free.) 
Littlefield, George E., Corehill, Boston, Mas. Martinus, Lange Voorbout 9, The Hague, 
Loeser & Co., Frederick, Breoklyn, N. Y. Hollend. 

McClurg, A. & Co., Booksellers, Publishers (yischii, Leo. S., Publisher and Antiquarian Book 
Stationers. Retail Wabash seller, Florence, Italy. (Americana, Incunabula, 
Wholesale 330-352 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Mss. with and without illuminations, Dante 

MeDevitt-Wilson Bargain Book Shop, 30 Church S.., Books, rare books of every kind, artistical 
N. Y., Publishers’ Remainders, Old, New and bindings, prints, etc.) 

Rare Books, Subscription Sets. Quaritch, Bernard, 1; Grafton St, New Bod St, 

McDonough Co , Joseph, 73 Hudson Ave., Albany, N.Y. London, England. 


Rosenthal’s Antiquariat (Lud Hildegardetrasse 
Malian, Beary. 42 New York. | Munich, Books ané 
McVey, Johm 1229 Arch St, Phils, Pe prints Incunables, mes., Rare books, Prints.) 
(Americana, General History, Science, Theslogy.) (Showrooms, Lenbschplsts 6.) 150 catalogues 
Matthews, L. S., & Co., 2623 Olive St, St. Louis, Mo. issued. 
Mendora, Isaac, Book Co.. 17 Ann St, New York. § Sotheran, Henry, & Co., 140 Strand, London, W, C. 
Preston & Rounds Co., Providence, R I. | Stechert, G. E.. & Co., 191-155 W. agth St. New 
Rosenbach Co, 1320 Walaut St, Philadeiphia § York; also Leipzig, London, Paris. 
(Americana, English Lit, Mes, Early Printing.) | Stevens, Son & Stiles, 39 Great Russel) St, Londos, 
Schulte, Theo. E., 132 East 294 St, New York W. C (Americana and Economics.) 
(Americana, General Literature, Theology.) | Terouem Em.. Rue Seribe. Paris, Prance 
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GOOD LIBRARY BOOKS 
At Remarkably Low Prices 


Grahame-White—Story of the Aeroplane................ Seeesece Net, $2.00 $1.00 
Arbuthnot—Lord Olive................. Sede oe 1.50 -36 
1.60 
1.50 
St. John—Rajah Brooke............. 1.60 -36 


Beocok—Admiral Phillip... 1.60 35 
Banocroft—New Pacific. 2 vols. Net, 4.00 2.40 
Wilson—New York Old and New. 2 vols........ ee 
Wilson— Washington, The Capital. 2 vols.............. 
Howe—Puritan Republic......... cent 
Memoirs of Archbishop Temple. 2 vols ..........ssseececeeesee 
Purneaux—British Butterflies and Moths............ 


Wilson—Kit-Kat Olub: In Bngland........ 
Oary—Life of Horace told by himself......... 360 1.26 
Gregory—Blue Ribbon Cook 2.60 -75 
Davison—Study of Recent Barthquakes........ wakes 2.00 45 
MocDonald—Life in Old Virginia.......... ........ 
Stearns—New Bngland Bird Life. 2 vols............... “ 400 1.26 
Birskine—Twenty Years Before the Mast............. 


Gade—Books Plates Old and Now... .... 


Ruhl—Rowing and Track Athletics. 4¢ morocco............. ees 7.50 1.50 

Dutt—Literary Associations of Hast 3.60 76 

Del Lungo—Women of Florence.................. 2.25 95 

Pickett—Pickett and His Men $80... 1.20 


Parkman—Pioneers of France in the New World............. “Fe 1.00 -26 
De Tocqueville—Demooracy in America. 2 vols ............-.. 6.00 1.90 
Watson—Heart of a 2.60 -16 


All Books Sent Subject to Approval 
Charges Prepaid 


Quotations Furnished on New an d@ Books 


HENRY MALKAN 
New Sookwore*" 42 Broadway and 95 New St., New York 


: 
: 
Bryce—Impressions of South Africa... ...... 3.60 1.26 
Dwight—Golden Age Oook ++ 1.60 50 
if 
>. 
- 


